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UNAWARE, 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





There is a song some one must sing, | 
In tender tones and low, 
With pink lips curled and quivering, 
And eyes with dreams aglow. 


There is some one must bear the tune, 


Miss Catherine H. Spence, of Australia, work that offers. The demand for gen- 
the apostle of this movement, carried her | eral housework girls is always greater 
audiences with her by most able and con- | than the supply, and although the hours 


vincing arguments. 


a 


| A new factor in Chautauqua County, 
_N. Y., polities this fall will be the candi- 
|dacy of Mrs. Martha R. Almy for the 
| office of School Commissioner in the Third 
| District. Mrs. Almy enters the field at 


no canvass of any political party, but 
would appeal to men and women of Chau- 
tauqua County who believe that the 


_ county has a right to the best services of | paper will deal with facts rather than 
citizens, regardless of sex. The Chautau- | opinions. As Lady Dilke cannot be pres- 


qua County Political Equality Club is the 
strongest organization of the kind in 

Western New York, and, as the women 
/ have wisely decided not to draw party 
lines, they will undoubtedly poll a large 
vote. In Cattaraugus County there is to 
be a similar movement. Miss Christina 
McLennan, sister of Judge Peter B. Mc- 


Lennan, of Syracuse, is in the field for a | 


support. 
Randolph, has announced her candidacy 


prospects of success. 


4) 





| The Georgia Medical Association, at 


its recent annual meeting, admitted its 
first woman member. No objection was 
made, and her election was unanimous. 


~~ see 


Miss Laura M. Ulden, of Virginia City, 


has been admitted to practice before the 
| Courts of Nevada, by the Supreme Court. 
| Miss Ulden is the first lady to be ad- 
/mitted in Nevada. She passed a very 
| creditable examination, and was highly 
| complimented by the jndge from the 
| bench. 


And feel the thrilling words, 
As flowers feel, in early June, 
The wings of humming-birds. 


And she who sings must never learn 
What good her song has done, 
Albeit the hearer slowly turn 
Him drowsily, as one 


~~ 
aa 





Who feels through all his being thrown 
The influence sweet and slight 

Of strange, elusive perfume, blown 
Off dewy groves by night! 


A very important step was taken by the 
| Independent Order of Odd Fellows (Man- 
| chester Unity) at the recent Conference 
| at Southampton, England, in adopting a 
+o | proposal to provide special Lodges for 


the request of the Chautauqua County | 


| Political Equality Club. In outlining her | Aug. 25 in Chicago, will have special 
future course, she said she would make | interest to women workers. 


| nomination as School Commissioner. She | and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
lives at Franklinville and has some local | yice and the questionable ways of legions 
In the Second Cattaraugus | of the present voters would find 
A mark against this paragraph indicates that this | District Miss Mary Van Rensselaer, of | cates (and emphasized ones, too) were 


| for the Commissionership. She has good | 








EDITORIAL NOTES. women. The mover of the resolution was 

pt Mr. Potter, of Portsmouth, and he was | 
able to point to the example of the For- | 
esters. Among the supporters of the | 
proposal was Mr. Stockall, the represen- | 
tative of the Friendly Societies* on the | 
Royal Commission upon the Aged Poor, | 


The World’s Suffrage Congresses, held 
last week in Chicago, are briefly and par- 
tially reported this week by Mr. Black- 
well, who was personally present at many 
of the sessions. Important action was 
taken for work in Colorado. The woman 
suffrage meetings led all others in num- 
bers, averaging nearly 1,000, and culmi- 
nating on Saturday evening at 11 P.M. 
in a glow of hopeful enthusiasm. 








——or— 

Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, 
President of the World’s Fair, made an 
address at the Asbury Park Auditorium, 
on Sunday, Aug. 13, to three thousand 
persons. He spoke of the beauty and 
magnitude of the Fair, the liberality of 
the people and Congress in the work of 
raising money for its consummation, and 
gave a synopsis of the undertaking from 
its conception in 1886. 

The directors were sick of the Sunday 
opening movement and he believed that 
this is the last time an attempt will be 
made to keep open a government enter- 
prise on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Palmer spoke in complimentary 
terms of the Board of Lady Managers. 
Nothing of the present century, he said, 
compares with the work they have done 
at Chicago. ‘‘Don’t believe,’’ said he, 
‘the reports you hear that there is con- 
tinual strife and dissatisfaction among 
them. They behave better than the men, 
yes, and the House of Representatives 
also.” 


We are glad that President Palmer has | 
thus authoritatively contradicted the sen- | 


sational exaggerations of differences of 
opinion in the Board of Lady Managers. | 
Ability, urbanity and good sense have 
characterized its usual proceedings, and 
occasional controversies have seldom ex- | 
ceeded the limits of parliamentary debate. | 
Remembering that differences of opinion 
are unavoidable, women have reason to | 
be pleased and satisfied with the general 
conduct of their representatives on the | 
Board of Managers. 


~~ 


A Proportional Representation League | 
was organized last week in Chicago, with 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke as president. 


| while the factory is shut down. 


for women had been impressed upon him 
by his experience on the Royal Commis- | 
sion. The evidence showed that for every | 
male dependent upon the Poor Law there | 
were three females, and a Friendly So- | 
ciety’s member scarcely ever applied for | 
Poor Law relief. If Friendly Society 
membership took men off the Poor Law, 


why should it not have the same effect 
upon women? 








*In the United States we call these mutual | 
benefit societies or fraternal beneficiary associa- 
tions. 


—_— ~~ 


Commenting on the above, the London | 
Charity Organization Review, June, 1893, 
says: 

We share Mr. Stockall’s confidence, and 
have no doubt that only free play and 
| Opportunity are needed for the women of | 

England to prove their capacity for inde- 
| pendence. At present they are victims of 
a long-standing prejudgment, very com 
mon amongst Poor Law Guardians, and 
not unrepresented even at Charity Organ- 
| ization Conferences, and they are, in con- 
sequence, handicapped by unfair tempta- 
| tions to eat the bread of dependence. 
| Prejudices die hard, and we have little | 
| expectation of convincing thoughtless 
| people or theorists that a widow is not ex 
| officio a pauper. Our ee is in the people 
| themselves. Just as a Friendly Society’s 
|/man scarcely ever becomes dependent 
upon the Poor Law, so the lady Foresters 
and Odd Fellows of the future, secure in 
the strength of their own foresight, will 
not stoop to pick up the vicarious bounty 
—if the term can be applied to anything 
so mean as a parish dole—of the Poor 
Law. 





— ~2> — 


Judging from the reports in the daily 
papers the girls of the Waltham Watch 
Factory are proving themselves worthy 
of their Amercan ancestry, by their 
readiness in providing for themselves 
They 


find plenty of resources, in the true 
American style, and are accepting posi- 
tions to do general housework, to take 
care of children, to nurse invalids, and, 
in fact, are willing to do any honest 


who said that the necessity of providing |. 


| mand, was not able to vanquish the North, 


, school suffrage to women in 1845, thirty 


| State has yet plucked up courage to fol- 


| are longer than at a factory, the pay is 
|as good or better, and a capable girl is 
| sure of finding a pleasant home. The 
| Newton Graphic says that the genuine 
| Yankee, man or woman, never finds him- 
self at aloss in any crisis that may over- 
| take him. 


_ +e — 


The Labor Congress, which will open 


Among the 
papers to be read will be one on the 
‘Industrial Position of Women in the 
| United Kingdom” by Lady Dilke. The 


| ent, the paper will be read by Miss Kate 
| Field. 


—_—__—_~or— 


MORE OBJECTIONS. 


Miss Turner, in her paper read before 
the New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
| continued : 


It is universally acknowledged that a 
| bad woman is worse than the worst man: 


upli- 


women to enter the political arena. 


It is by no means ‘‘universally acknowl- 
| edged” that a bad woman is worse than 
| the worst man. Many of us think that 
the frequent assertion to this effect is 
merely a very foolish piece of cant. But, 
in a question of ballots, it is not the qual- 
ity but the quantity of bad votes that 
counts. The vote of Judas Iscariot does 
no more harm than that of the most amia- 
ble man who misguidedly votes the same 
ticket. It is immaterial to the present 
argument whether the bad woman is 
worse than the bad man; but a fact in 
point is that she is much less numerous. 
Statistics show that women constitute 
two-thirds of our church members, 
and less than one-fifth of our criminals. 
| Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, summed up the 
| effects of women suffrage when he sald: 
|**Our women nearly all vote, and since 
|in Wyomiig, as elsewhere, the majority 
| of women are good, not bad, the result is 
| good and notevil.” Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
| lace, when a gentleman brought forward 
the vote of the bad women as an objection 
to equal suffrage, answered pithily, ‘*You 
take care of the bad men, and we will 
take care of the bad women; and we shall 
not have half so hard a task as you will, 
for there are not nearly so many of 
them.” 

Miss Turner continues : 

Right here let us ask, if the women of 
the South had been voters previous to the 
Civil War, would the curse of slavery have 
been stamped out? We know we are safe 
in asserting that, if they had had the fran- 
chise, we would now have had a disunited 
country, with slavery more pronounced 
than in the ante-bellum days. 

Miss Turner lately made it an objection 
to equal suffrage that the votes of women 
represented no fighting force. If the 
South, with the fighting force at its com- 





what possible reason is there to suppose 
that, if its women had been voters, it 
would have been strong enough to carry 
its point, to divide the Union and perpet- 
uate slavery? Probably Miss Turner only 
means that the Southern women were, if 
possible, even more ardent Secessionists 
thanthemen. It iscurious to see how, on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line, sec- 
tional prejudice is called in to fortify the 
argument against equal suffrage, in the 
absence of any solid foundation for it in 
reason or justice. At the South, the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage constantly 
represent it as a pestilent New England 
heresy ; although the first State to grant 
any form of suffrage to women was a 
Southern State. Kentucky extended 


years before Massachusetts did so; and 
Old England gave women municipal suf- 
frage in 1869, while no New England 


low the good example of the mother 
country. Meantime, while opponents 
at the South are representing suffrage as 
an exclusively Northern ism, opponents 
at the North constantly cast in our faces 
the zeal displayed by the Southern 

women in behalf of the Confederacy, as a | 
proof that women are unfit for the ballot. 

The women, both North and South, 

shared the genera] political views of 
their section, as was to be expected. If 


against suffrage for men, since the men, 
both North and South, were of the same 
political faith as the women. If woman 
suffrage were advocated on the ground 
that women were infallible, and incapable 
of political mistakes, such objections 
might be to the point. But I am not 
aware that it is anywhere advocated on 
that ground. As Col. Higginson some- 
where says (I quote from memory): 
‘‘When women vote, no doubt they will 
often vote ignorantly, or angrily, or sel- 
fishly, as men do; and they have the same 
right that men have to make these mis- 
takes, and to learn by them.” A.58. B. 


rs athe - 
WOMEN AND STREET CLEANING. 
GLEN COVE, L. I., AUG. 12, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 


Miss Ada ©. Sweet, formerly president 
of the Women’s Municipal Order League 
of Chicago, writes me as follows: 


Last spring we threw all our energies 
into an attempt to secure a non-partisan 
city government, in the hope that some of 
the great reforms needed in Chicago might 
be furthered. But we were defeated, and 
now the city lies in the grasp of a dema- 
gogue of the worst type, and we have 
nothing to expect but to keep on growing 
worse for some time to come. 

I find women very responsive to the 
idea of making their homes and surround- 
ings healthful and beautiful, but they are 
very timid about encountering the least 
criticism, particularly from the members 
of their own family, and are very apt to 
give up after « few weeks’ hard work. I 
think the sanitary clubs should be care- 
fully organized, and made up of men, as 
well as women, so that the two can go 
along together in what they learn and 
desire to do. 

Over and over again I have seen a party 
of women formed into a committee and- 
starting out with great enthusiasm to ac- 
complish some work; in two or three 
days, when they came together again, I 
have noticed a marked falling off in their 
enthusiasm and confidence; this I always 
found to be due to the fact that they had 
talked it over with their husbands or 
friends and had been discouraged, ridi- 
culed and ‘‘cold-shouldered” out of all 
hope for the accomplishment of anything. 
Nevertheless we did accomplish a good 
deal here; public opinion has never been 
so strong as it is now in favor of public 
cleanliness. ‘The people themselves take 
better care of their premises. [| am very 
glad you are interested in this subject; 
there is evidently great interest through- 
out the country, for I receive letters daily 
from all parts of the United States askin 
for my own experience and for advice an 
assistance. The Municipal Order League 
of Chicago has no literature of any kind | 
for distribution, and no annual report, so 
that I am forced to write a letter in each 
case, which I very gladly do. 

I want to suggest that every city has 
its own peculiar way of managing the 
gathering up, removal, and disposition of 
waste material, and that whenever an or- 
ganized effort is made in any city, the first 
thing to do is to make a study of the sys- 
tem employed by that particular city ; the 
system in Chicago is ey different 
from that of San Francisco or New York. 
The mere fact that a number of citizens in 
a town are engaged in making a particular 
study of its system of business will be 
helpful at any time; this study should be 
very thorough before any attempt is made 
atreform. One e mistake of reform- 
ers is, beginning before they know exactly 
the situation. Another thing to be taken 
into consideration is the local state of 
ublic feeling; what would do very well 
n one city would be a great mistake in 
another. In Chicago, where women have 
the greatest liberty of action and thought 
that has ever been granted them in 
any city, we can do what would be a 
— mistake in Boston, St. Louis, or 

ew Orleans. Each city must fight out 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Meta HowArp, for two years a 
physician in missionary work in Korea, 
has opened an office in Albion, Mich. 

Miss JuLIA O'KEEFE, Mrs. E. P. Horr- 
MAN, and Mrs. R. G. EL.iorr constitute 
the board of school examiners for Alger 
County, Mich. 

Mrs. J. L. MACARTHUR, the editor and 
proprietor of the Greenville (N. Y.) Sen- 
tinel, has been a successful newspaper 
woman for twelve years. 

Rev. ApA H. Kep vey, of Effingham, 
Ill., delivered an address at the Fourth of 
July celebration held under the auspices 
| of the W. C. T. U. at Pana, Ill. 


| Miss Mary ALLIS, a graduate of the 
| school of art at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been elected teacher of wood- 
| carving at the polytechnic institute at 
| Pasadena, Cal. 

JANE M. SLocuM, who spoke on **Fru- 
damental Laws of Trade” at the conven- 
tion of women lawyers, is lecturer on 
civil government and political economy 
in Granger Place School, at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. ISABELLA Birp BisHoP and Miss 
C. F. GORDON CUMMING, both widely 
known and highly esteemed travellers, 
who by speech and pen have urged the 
cause of foreign missions, are expected at 
the World’s Congress of Missions at Chi- 
cago in October. 

Miss LETITIA TOWNSEND, secretary of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, and one of 
the best known women missionaries in 
New York City, lately died from typhus 
fever, contracted while going about doing 
good. Many hundreds of people in hum- 
ble walks of life will mourn this ending of 
a life of rare usefulness. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE made the 
closing address of the temperance week at 
the Point of Pines. The principal address 
of the day at the Fryeburg (Me.) Chau- 
tauqua devoted to the Loyal Women of 
American Liberty was delivered by Mrs. 
Livermore upon the subject : ‘‘Shall Amer- 
ican Institutions be Subverted ?” 


Miss Mary Procror, daughter of the 
late Richard A. Proctor, astronomer, pro- 
poses to give a series of three lectures on 
astronomy to children the coming season, 
entitling them, respectively, ‘*The Goblins 
in Starland,” ‘*The Stories of the Stars,” 
and “‘Giant Sun and his Family.” She 
will also have a lecture adapted to normal 
and training schools, entitled ‘‘How to 
Teach Astronomy to Children.” These 
lectures have been successful at the 
World’s Fair. 

Mrs.J.W. TAYLOR, who resides with her 
husband in Cambridge, Mass., is probably 
the only Eurupean woman who ever spent 
a winter in the arctic regions. Thirty 
years ago she and her husband, then resi- 
dents of England, went with a colonizing 
expedition to the east coast of Greenland, 
where for two years they lived in an iso- 
lated settlement on Coburn’s Island. At 
the end of that time Mrs. Taylor’s health 
failed and she was obliged to return to 
England. Her husband followed her the 
following year and the colony was aban- 
doned. 


Mrs. U. 8. GRANT, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, of England, and 
the latter’s three children, Rosa May, 
Vivian, and Algernon Edward Sartoris, 








this municipal battle on its own grounds; 
the men and women must work together; 
women must wake up first, and then the | 
men will have to wake up. 
I laid aside the cares of the presidency | 
of the Municipal Order League last | 
March. Mrs. H. W. Duncanson is now | 
our president; our down town office is | 
Room 11, No. 70 Madison Street. The | 
League is still hard at work, and is doing | 
good work, although we have adopted a 

different system of tactics from that of | 
last year,working more among individuals | 
and trying to strengthen ourselves, before | 
we again go into the arena of public 

work. 

I have been trying by public and pri- | 
vate appeals, for three years, to arouse | 
women to their civic duty in regard to 
the condition of our streets. They have 
formed sanitary leagues in Chicago, New 
York, Brooklyn and Washington; but | 
they all report grave discouragements, 
though they have accomplished some- | 
thing. if all these good women, so inter- | 
ested in the sanitary condition of our 

homes and the order of our streets could 

express their opinions in votes, and select 

officers who would carry out their 





it is an argument against suffrage | 
for women, it is equally an argument | 





wishes, their influence would be increased 
four-fold. FrizapeTH CADY STANTON. 


will leave Cranston’s, on the Hudson, 
Sept. 1, and take a trip along the St. 
Lawrence, stopping at the Thousand 
Islands. Later they will go to Chicago, 
where they will be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, the parents of Mrs. 
Fred Grant. Late in September Mrs. 
Grant, with some members of her family, 
will visit her old home in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Sartoris and her children will sail for 
their home in England in October. 


Mrs. Mary MCGEE SNELL, National 
W. C. T. U. Evangelist, recently held 
a mammoth tent-meeting in Trimble, 
Tenn., during which there were over 150 
conversions, many additions to the 
churches, and great religious awakening. 


| The success of this meeting induced the 


churches of Kenton, Tenn., to send to St. 


| Louis, Mo., for a great tent for her, and 


she will hold a meeting for them in two 
weeks from now. The Methodist church 
in Fulton, Ky., also invites her to hold a 
tent meeting for them in September. The 
tent is used to accommodate the crowds. 
She is also invited by several other minis- 
ters to hold revival meetings in their 
churches. 
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house-mother. T lunches for such | tian Church. Mrs. Flint is a local and | fourteen branches of such, with 2,250 | matics and by their brilliant recitals in f 
et WOMEN. —_ F times. nets mother is the | county official in the W. C. T. U. members. Of the 800,000 or more women | Latin and Greek. That this first year P 
. . arcs hardest one to convince. Make a fine| Nortn Yakima, WAsH., JULY, 1893. | working at trades in England, only here | had not exhausted all the brave and 
Sines Danas Sony: lunch the. day before, and my word for it,| The statement of Rev. J. M. Buckley | and there a handful are organized. A | knowledge-loving Bohemian girls, is 
We women have a few rights that we you willall enjoy yourselves more to see that the women of Washington took no | few tailoresses in Leeds, lace-makers in proved by the fact that this year, the sec- 
appreciate; but there are others needed | 71, happy and relieved from the hot | particular interest in elections, during | Nottingham, and some potters in Aber- | ond year of the school, thirty new students 
by women besides the right of ballot. air of the kitchen. Let food for the | = ee Say roy . a eg pag de deen seem to be the centres around which | applied for admission. Seven of the first 
The right to think is sometimes denied by brain be part of our diet. Too much | SS tho testis during the entire time of | the future unions of women are to | year students wish to enter the medical 
our work. I do not blame the men alto- love of the good things of the temporal | their enfranchisement, and we state posi- | gather—a matter of 5,000 or so in the two | profession, and the Minerva again sent a 
gether for this. Some women make un-/| |. 4: wise. But a temporal existence | tively that women in this part of the coun- | kingdoms of England and Scotland. One | request to the minister of education, ask- 
necessary work as well as men, too much being necessary, we need a good squaring | "TY took as much interest in ee = consequence of this lack of organization | ing that the students be permitted to en- 
fussing over trifles. Some women who up. It is not healthful to live the life of | ing hh dL is that women work harder, more hours, | enter the practice of pharmacy, and fol- 
have children to rear think more of the an ant, and the ant is never a person of | seen welfare of the community. There | under less healthful and comfortable con- | low in the footsteps of their honored 
outer than of the inner life. Both are large brain power. Sound bodies make | were very few women who did not vote. | ditions and for less wages than in the | country-woman, Dr. Anna Bayer,—the 
necessary. The well dressed child is pana minds. We must round out a per- | The true reason for their disfranchisement | trades which are organized. Miss Phil- | first woman in Europe to be appointed by 
more self-respecting, therefore better be- | > body by using all of God's gifts | °° gy ey oy y sposrees A = | lips quotes figures and the opinions of | the Austrian government as State physi- 
haved. But I do not counsel unnecessary wisely. A. R.B. | a. m= Wn Pace - & their dis- | €xperts to prove that working-women’s | cian to Bosnia. 
adornment. To keep our families in order, Stoneham. Mass. | franchisement. They also made good | wages have gone down in the great trade | During all these efforts, the students of 
both mentally and physically, rome the 0 jurors, and wee ye red ——— . centres of England during the past five the University of Prague showed earnest 
brain of a strong woman. How many | Many cases by the judges for their correct | vears, and she sees no remedy for this | sympathy with the movement, generous] 
women are strong enough to bear the | THE FACTS ees ==> | decisions. bye am decrease save in organization. offering encouragement to ‘ete aan. 
strain thrown on a mother? How many —e* S a “an, | Inthe way of organization stand three | After this successful opening to the 
mothers can train a girl to be perfectly CHENzy, WASH., AUG. 1, 1893. | waomhove — - poy oa aan | principal obstacles, backed by the inertia | women of Bohemia, the women of Vienna, 3 
healthy? There are few girls now-a-days Editors Woman’ polis cont Gitesent ones —_ — > ety of | and incapacity of the women themselves. | Hungary, and other countries in Central | 
to be found who grow and thrive into ae oa —— | individuals. Luor A. Switsenr. Women workers fear their employers and | Europe began to write to Prague for in- } 
perfect womanhood. Our boys seem to You have published ge ert re _ or “ are intimidated from forming unions. | formation and advice, thus learning from : 
be sick very little through their childhood | the working of a ie on — eed A MESSAGE TO GIRLS. ‘This obstacle is passing away with the | the so often overlooked and ignored 
days. Girls are boro free and equal, but | !aws enacted during ~ . . rae aii — prejudice against trade unions generally, | Bohemian how to prepare the way to the ‘ 
mothers train them too quickly into| | enclose one from ~ Pay of |, Mr: Albert Dawson has been interview- | and does not count for as much as home | well-guarded road of learning, for the , 
women. Keep girls children as long as | twice sent to pe pea “d A 04 vl . ing Mrs. Josephine Butler for the Young | employment with its isolation and deplor- | women of Austria and Germany. ' 
possible. Do not make any distinction as | the green: » 80 "an Samad 4 ns oe Woman. He asked her for a message for | ahJe conditions. If tenement-house labor | If we consider the great burden that r 
to sex, unless to have the boy take the ex- | torial Legislature in ~ 1 on the girls of Great Britain, and this is it: | a+ the trades could be prohibited and | this comparatively small nation is now 
tra steps. I believe in work, but not too | Many good measures were og ¥ a ** ‘The one thing I feel is their lack of dig- | women workers gathered into factories, it | bearing, in constant persecutions, we’shall ; 
much for either. Do not expect girls to | them scientific een ee | nity. The sense of their own worth | would be much easier to bring them into | be surprised to see how rapidly the b 
wait upon their brothers; it makes the | the schools. He was : - : epudlican | should be impressed upon girls in all ranks | the unions. An amendment is pending to | Bohemian people are returning to the old . 
boys thoughtless for mother and sister, | Politician, and is now, I think. of life. They are too cheap. They are| the jaw governing employers which | standard, and how bravely the women of 
and, by and by, for wife. They should SEATTLE, WasuH., AUG. 1, 1893. made cheap, and they allow themselves | would go far toward producing this | Bohemia are working in order to keep in - 
wait upon each other, and so balance all Woman suffrage was tried in the Terri- | to become cheap. They ought to remem- | regyjt, All obstacles could be overcome, | step with the rapid progress that woman- , 
things. tory of je mer It ts yes y+ = ber that they are queens born, and that | however, if it were not for the seeming | hood is now making. ¢ 
One boy will be spoiled by too much Pig dagen Bog pon tay was | ‘Mey must comport themselves as such. | incapacity for organization of the mass of JOSEPHINE HUMPAL-ZEMAN. el 
waiting on, where two might not be in- always light. It is true that as large a| / always try to infuse into my nieces the | women workers themselves. ‘They lack a bi 
jured. But weall hear of helpless men. portion of female voters voted as of | sense of their own great worth and dignity | the clear-sightedness, steadiness of pur- th 
So try ard bring the boys =A well as — 4 ag Jot coery emaeee as — oe 94 a Be poe pose and devotion to the common interest NEW TIMES AND NEW MANNERS. a 
irls into a proper condition to give ’ worthless. e sense of woman and | which is the essential of organization. iene : 
ol by and by their full and free by LF ag a aa Whether this the value of the individual ought never | ‘the pest hope for the future ~ in the | g, — Cumings writes in the Union ps 
rights. elightful union was sanctified or not, I | to be lost sight of. They should never | combination of men and women. This - ast Senet ttle te — an 
Nothing was ever accomplished by force | am not alchemist enough to know. ‘That | be taught to look to marriage as a neces-| practice is spreading, and many of the Baggrags 2 eee eee 
alone. We should work silently, like the | would depend, | suppose, upon the rela- | sity, [ would not discourage the romantic | male organizations which have heretofore | °"” sort to do finds the hardest part of yo 
little rootlet that will grow and grow, tive strength of the qualities that entered feeling, a girl’s desire to have some one : her day is spent in a struggle with the ca, 
é into that union. Impartial suffrage was ’ kept women out are now welcoming them | webs of hindrances woven about her b ba 
until the solid rock is divided. Silent | .t-angied in this Territory by a Supreme | #!! her own really to love,—you can’t €X- | to membership. és eatin. & te ined k y on 
ones are more potent to effect great | Court, a majority of whose members were | pel that from the heart of a woman,—but ——" ow illi a 1 find hi poe _ 
changes than those who noise the story. | imported conservatives. The opponents | it must not be allowed to become morbid ; or milliner, she will find her customers - 
Both are needed; but we must each work — apete op oy Remedies agg ba and a woman ought to be able to live| BOHEMIAN GYMNASIA FOR WOMEN. 4 pwd tine aed Ghar terete ae po 
in our own corner according to our gifts, know better than that. O. JACOBS. without it. The more independent young Mien: Wists Deans and patience frittered into fringe, she an 
and hide not our light. Some still think le. is a Prohibi- | Wome? 8re, the more will they be able to ) 
that women have rights enough. Look| 9: D- McIntyre, of Seattle, is a Probibl-| a4 real happiness in marriage.’ Mrs.| We seldom see any notice of the work | too, will break her promises, and join , 
at your neighbor; has she? The right | “onist, a sharp, shrewd, level-headed man, | 5 t1er's own married life was an idy) all | of Bohemian women in American papers; | the great army of dressmakers and mil- Chi 
of suffrage, of course, will come in time. | #24 treasurer of the grey a - through, and at the end much more ro- | aud yet those women are making an he- | liners who have the name of ‘never keep- fee 
But the right to rest, as men rest, we the Prohibition party of the State of/ | tic and beautiful in every sense than | roic struggle. The whole nation is just ing their word. ele, 
also need. Faulty training of girls is| W#shington. , at the beginning; and, if she has any-| recovering from the two centuries of | The woman teacher has the advantage the 
part of the trouble, but not all. Old- SEATTLE, WASH., JULY, 1893. | thing to impress on the world, ‘it is the | slumber into which it had fallen after the 7 — within limits, but even ol 
fashioned methods of housekeeping are | In cy » pu inquiry - he Lay 4 sublimity of that union at its best.’ ” religious struggles of the 14th and 17th : - oe rtigg- = leges of , retiring pe 
at fault,—too much red tape. Housework | 00. ~~ cernag pee A ~e" Ae pins allie, ne cmseties. bp ident, it - aging for a ae Brno a. Baad =, bana be 
is the terrible giant that slays many | force, and the vote was light.” Both WOMEN IN BRITISH TRADE UNIoNs. | ?° tical and religious free om. Europe be ’ g* lf ent todo a 
women. Some must do as mother did, no | statements are untrue, and any one who ell has grown accustomed to ignoring Bohe- | Party, 0 nner: cries her chance ac thei 
matter how weak they are. Wash, iron, | makes such does it either with the inten-| 1t seems, according to Miss E. March | mia, which has sacrificed her strength | quaintance with a spare half hour, or a Dut 
cook, by rule, but get science to aid you. jae | of ae . paren Phillips, in the July Fortnightly Review, | and glory for religious freedom; but; pee - © she, and amignoneg fe | Tr 
You will use machines and electricity, if che ~ ay of the liquor dealers of the that the women employees in the Lan- | notwithstanding neglect, she has quietly | ma a. or Apne oe Ma “ee the ae 
you are wise. Save all unnecessary labor | State, Oregon, and California, wherein | cashire cotton mills are as well organized struggled on, maintaining her dignity and | 24 mote e : aa pa ~ or a ed 
by planning. Live in smaller houses. ! they brought action in the courts, and | asthe men. Indeed, most of them belong | patriotism. The women of Bohemia, cele ano a sts ." he ers ro music, whil 
Combine your forces. Use your parlor at though corrupt and By on! og to the same unions with the men, and | like all Slavonic women, were always per- | He ghee ctions are legion from their sis- The 
night for a chamber by adopting the a A ——S ponent men ton Ny 1 | have equal rights and privileges in them. | fect helpmates of their “stronger broth- | ‘T® who yet look a special work by whei 
mechanical genius of your brother man. bellows there are very few women who | This fact, Miss Phillips thinks, had a | ers,” good mothers and housewives, al- | Women a something ensuring pocket any 
Live more compactly. Combine your | would not use, and consider it a great | great deal to do with the persistency with | ways busy. Still they were not deaf to | ™oney without asking a male relative, nishe 
families, when possible. Co-operation in | boon to use, the ballot, if they had it. which the employees clung to their | the call of rising womanhood throughout | Dut as in no way cutting off abundant sizes 
different ways will save time, money and J.D. MCINTYRE. | demands on the masters, and the practical | the world, and in a comparatively short | leisure for waiting and visiting. The will 
strength, also life. Mrs. Livermore advo-| Rev. D. G. Strong, D. D., has had a | victory which they won at last. So large | time they have been able to produce | Woman whose activities have always been stere 
cates co-operative washing, and gives an | loag experience in the eastern half of | a proportion of these Lancashire cotton | more than 300 volumes of literature, be- | COpfined to her home, knows absolutely tries, 
Washington, while Judge Jacobs and | spinners are women and girls, that a| sides numberless articles in various maga- | 20thing about the tyranny of order toms 
example that was a success both to the | Washington, g sp girls, & d hich kd id i 
employed and the employer. Co-opera- | McIntyre are on the Sound. He has been | union without them would not be repre- | zines and newspapers. They have started | UBGer Me c a one outside must go their 
tive buying would save money, and money | for many years Presiding Elder of the | sentative of the trade, and, therefore, not | societies, the most prominent ones being | 02. ‘The article or story, the sketch or perie: 
means leisure. Columbia River M. E. Conference. strong enough to enforce its demands | those of the Red Cross, Women’s Indus- | 4t@wing, bonnet or gown, must be ready who ' 
These ideas are not exactly woman’s WALLA WALLA, WASH., JULY, 1893. | for shorter hours or higher wages. In | trial Unions, Literary Societies, and the ; # ® certain time, the concert or lesson see th 
rights ideas; but the suggestions may/ JI have no statistics of election before | this Lancashire strike women were active | well-known ‘* American Club of Bohemian pong te ae at bo yy whether whicl 
help to give time to improve the mind, | me, but, being myself a suffragist, I | as leaders, and more active in collecting | Ladies,” of which Miss Dix speaks in her | “he heart is worr ed or the head aches. semb] 
then all our women united would push | watched with — . cee of Ba and distributing aid to the idle, and were | memoirs, and the most important of all | If from necessity or choice, one becomes erary 
the cause along. Women need time to —aawue| erritory pending | the last to consent to ending the strike. —the ‘*Minerva’’—a society for the higher | # Gay part of the world’s machine, one fully 
think; that is why so few understand the |]. ‘The woman's vote was noticeably | ‘The rule seems general in England to | education of women. must keep up, or drop out all together, varyit 
necessity of equal rights. Suftrage alone | large. ; admit women employed at the same trades | This society, founded two years ago, | there is no middle way. But for this iting 
will not give it. Labor is not free and| 2. A — ¥ majority of it was oe the | to the same unions with the men. In the | sent a petition to the Emperor, asking | Woman who fights the wolf, or who give 
equal, as it should be. If a woman does a = = — dpe qo omen | D0ot and shoe makers’ unions about one- | him to opcn the doors of the celebrated | Chooses to enter a profession or trade lines o 
a man’s work, she receives less pay. | themselves, oie by the pure-minded men | eighth of the members are women; in the | University of Prague to women. The re- | 88 & life work society has absolutely and se 
Sometimes it is she who supports a fam- | of the Territory, but by scheming politi- | Gas Workers’ and General Laborers’ | ply was that as soon as Bohemia shall have | 20 consideration, one small chartey. If piness 
ily, while her brother, receiving more pay | cians in the interest of the whiskey | Union more than half, while in the unions | her young women prepared, this may be | her domestic says, “‘Not at home,” to Ont 
for the same work, is alone in his bachelor- | traffic. I mathe in beter com = of cotton mill operatives the majority of | done. Then it was that the brave and | save her time, she is called insincere, and kitche: 
hood. We must see the evil resulting aaGuus« es yf owt dnny | the members are women. Miss Phillips | gifted Elecua Eliska Krasnohorska be- | if she sends word that she must be o=- full op 
from such a system. Too many think of Sin A. ©, Cait. 6 wiles wiieuee | says that in ten trades unions of England | gan her heroic undertaking. At that cused, she is not enseses. Far from it! and ot! 
marriage merely for help, and others are a Me Se EP z Goats, cad 06 ch. and Scotland there are 76,062 men to 42,- | time there were no gymnasia in Central | The visitor resolves ‘‘to wait one while dren. 
dieanaeed, missionary = on pr - 7 : — - rf 024 women. In all these unions women | Europe, and the Bohemian women had to | before coming again. Yet this woman from tl 
Do we look into things aright? One omiet, a . . oe a. een . 2 are among the paid officers, and share all | begin in an entirely new and untrodden worker craves good fellowship far more The Re 
girl, the daughter of poor parents, is ex- on payed edn the Washington the responsibilities. Most of them insist | path. Again, as in the time of Huss, | than the woman of leisure. brough 
tolled for leaving home to work for her ‘at Ww. ©. ©. Uo clase leader a LE that their women members shall receive | Bohemia was to light the torch, so that| The time has come when we as women Thirty 
family. Another, seemingly better off, prec cna pander officer in W. F M. S the same wages for the same work as! others could see their way to progress. : must treat the woman who works with at ture an 
although with the same longing for inde- . a we = M8. She corved ‘eutee as | men In addition to the unions where Headed by the editor of “Lénsky Listy,” | least as much consideration as we accord basket- 
pendence, may not be needed because of - i ip li a nail election in Sookane the women are on equal terms of mem- Eliska Kransnohorska, the poetess— | to men. That an appointment with a Indian 
wealth. She is cramped and hindered aya ‘ - nn | bership, there are others composed entire- | the Bohemian Mrs. Browning, — the so- | dentist must be kept, goes without say- deaf-mt 
because she must be with her family from PiLot Rock, ORE., a LY, — ly of women, but which are affiliated with | ciety, composed of the best women and | ing, but his time is no more his little all to speal 
hour to hour. Is it right to hinder a girl Ma fm vm ghd — d .  - the men’s unions, and are looked after in | men of Prague, entered quietly upon its | and possession than is the time of the shown. 
because she does not need employment to Spckane when fli. cast their first vote, | # general way by the officers of the men’s | great and noble mission; and in about | dressmaker whom we too often disap- The 
keep the wolf from the door? Every | and until the franchise was taken from | unions. Such unions have separate rules, | two months enough money was secured to | point. We ask no excuse from the dren. ] 
man and woman should be taught self-| us. At the first election the women gen- | and the men’s unions have only super- turn a private house intoa women’s gym- _butcher or baker, the physician or — with aut 
support, and have some goal to strain erally vs, wenden es | — | visory authority over them. Miss Phil- | nasium with fifty-three earnest young wo- |"yer, when he rises abruptly and says, I favorite 
after. Inaction means inertia, and Satan wae chenae te nanieel ~ h was | pS says that these unions are all flour- | men as students, a fine faculty, a library, | must go,” or when he declines an invita- zines are 
finds mischief for boy or girl, if idle. | eyident. Consequently a technicality | ishing and useful. She cites three such, | and a laboratory. This took Prague by tion. ground. 
Train children aright, and they will see | was found, and the franchise was taken | the Birmingham Bedstead Painters’ | surprise. Even the most sarcastic foes| The women who must earn money or with a v 
the necessity for working for others less | from us. Dr. Buckley’s -' statement | Union, with 560 women members, the | stopped talking about the “long hair and | starve increase in number in every year. of flowe; 
fortunate than themselves. [ would answer by poy & ae wae 1 | London and Nottingham Cigar-Makers’ | short brains of women,” and their unfit- | Opportunities multiply every year, but ing abou 
BP marked interest yt yi Byrn mye ; Union, with 900 women, and the Hat and | ness for any serious work. Such was the | women as a class do not yet recognize nations ¢ 
Women need rest end change 26 mach | Rave 7 by — oy obi dint el | Wool Formers’ Union, with 2,500 women | beginning. With persevering effort the | the fact that the successful performance child-triz 
as men do, and holidays as well. : How | being cast by hes A. B Gavecat. | members. society gained friends and donations. The | of work means helpful conditions. We walking, 
do you housekeepers spend your Fourth M d Mrs. Purdy J. Flint are leaders | When women try to organize unions of | girls worked, as the first students of Vas- | need now, not pioneers to open new doors And the 
of July? Generally oo Ginners are i si a. Yakima in atin than one line. | their own in trades where they alone are | sar had to work, and at the close of the | and new paths, but comprehending sym- for the cl 
thought of, company, g We need ne ned are highly respected citizens of employed they only barely escape failure. | year they convinced the last doubter, by | pathy at home, in our neighborhood, in The w 
yal _oceagedl a Pilg laced Noreh Yakima and members of the Chris- | In all London Miss Phillips only reports | their high standing in physics and mathe-| our set. It must be accepted that the “ ved 
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woman who must, or who chooses to spend 
herself in special work, be it trade, pro- 
fession or art, is spent, and if her ways 
are not the ways of the woman who 
simply keeps house, they are not to be 
criticised, but to be accepted as conditions 
vital to her work and so entitled to con- 
sideration. 
So. Evanston, /ll. 
Ss 


CHILDREN’S BUILDING, WGRLD’S FAIR. 





Never in the world has there been a 
house like this. The idea started in the 
mind of a warm-hearted woman, who 
knew that during the long summer of 
wonder-seeing there would be many tired 
little feet, many small strangers who 
missed their gardens, their playthings,and 
their books. She thought if men were to 
have stately and magnificent structures, 
and women were to have a white palace 


devoted to their work and comfort, the | her a very desirable 
children might have their own building, | 
too. It should be just as beautiful, useful, | 


and comfortable. She called into counsel 
other wise women, and presently the idea 
began to put forth sprouts and branches. | 
Then, behold! it blossomed into a won- 
derful plan. The place for rest and home 
care should be there, and much besides. 
Everything pertaining to child-life should 
be exhibited. It should be a real child- 
kingdom. 

But how was all this to be done with- 
out money? The men in charge of the 
great Exposition had their hands full. 
They had nothing tospare. Sothe Board 
of Lady Managers assumed the responsi- 
bility. The cost was apportioned between 
the several States. An architect was em- 
ployed to draw plans. But contributions 
came in slowly. The plan was likely to 
fail for want of money. Then a social 
and literary club made up mostly of 
young women in the north division of Chi- 
cago, came to the rescue. They held a 
bazar, the like of which had never been 
seen in the city. It brought into the treas- 
ury $35,000. Besides this, children from 
all over the land began sending in thelr 
contributions. ‘Then there was no longer 
any lack of money. 

Out of this small beginning came the 
Children’s Building. In size it is 150x90 
feet. It is built of a material which gives 
elegant and substantial effects without 
the'enormous labor that would be required 
in using ordinary materials. It is deco- 
rated in colors, light blue predominating. 
Among other decorations are sixteen me- 
dallions of the children of all nations in 
their national costumes : Indian,Japanese, 
Dutch, French, Spanish—of every clime. 

The first floor contains the Créche, a 
large, airy, cheerful room, where one hun- 
dred children can be cared for at a time, 
while their mothers are out sight-seeing. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the 
Board of Lady Managers, and Mrs. George 
L. Dunlap.—July St. Nicholas. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It is said that there are 786 women 
members of the Typographical Unions of 
the United States. 
| Kentucky and Texas have at length 
passed laws requiring scientific temper- 
| ance instruction in their schools. Only 
| five States—Indiana, New Jersey, Ten- 
| nessee, Georgia and South Carolina are 
| without similar laws. 
| The Chief-Justice of Georgia is in favor 
of the admission of women to the bench. 
| If this were done it is quite probable that 
| there would be less of the law’s delay. 
| The faculty woman enjoys for getting at 
| the truth of things quickly should make 
judge.— Memphis 


| 
| 


Appeal-Avalanche. 


‘*The unprotected female in Massachu- 
setts,” says the Boston Herald, ** finds 
Massachusetts a better place to live in 
than any other part of the country.” Did 
you intend your remark to apply to 
female cats and chickens and oysters and 
other such creatures, contemporary, or 
only to ‘‘females” of the human species? 
And if you meant to speak of women, 
why not call them women?—Charleston 
News and Courier. 

Our Home Guards, the White Ribbon 
paper of Vermont, appeared for June and 
July as a double Columbian souvenir 
number. It is finely illustrated with por- 
traits of the present and past officers of 
the State Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Among the biographical sketches 
given we find the names of several good 
suffrage workers, Miss Laura Moore, 
secretary of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Phoebe Stone Beeman, the 
niece of Lucy Stone; Mrs. Sturtevant 
Peet, now of California, Mrs. Esther T. 
Housh and others. 


The Des Moines (la.) Leader says: 
Mrs. Hepburn is making an ideal county 
auditor, conducting the business of the 
office with excellent method and true busi- 
ness principles. She possesses to a 
marked degree executive talent of a high 
order, and presides over the affairs of 
the office with a pleasing grace and de- 
lightful urbanity that makes fast friends 
of every man and woman who comes in 
business contact with her. Women of 
her fibre and sterling worth are fast dis- 
sipating the prejudice that exists in the 
minds of the average man that women 
are not competent to discharge the oner- 
ous duties of a public station. 


—— te 





‘The Assembly-room is also upon this floor, 
where more interest will centre than in | 
any other part of the house. It is fur- | 
nished with chairs of several different | 
sizes. There is a platform from which 
will be given to the older boys and girls | 
stereopticon lectures about foreign coun- 
tries, their languages, manners and cus- 
toms, and important facts connected with 
their history. ‘These will be told by ex- 
perienced teachers and kindergartners, 
who will then take groups of children to 
see the exhibits from the countries about 
which they have just heard. In the As- 
sembly-room there will be dramatic, lit- 
erary and musical entertainments care- 
fully adapted to suit the intelligence of | 
varying ages. Distinguished people vis- | 
iting the Exposition will be asked to | 
give familiar talks about their special 
lines of work. Authors, artists, musicians 
and scientists will all minister to the hap- 
piness of the fortunate little people. 

On the second floor, kindergarten and 
kitchen-garden departments will be in | 
full operation for the benefit of mothers | 
and others interested in instructing chil- | 
dren. Here will be the cooking-school | 
from the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 
The Ramona School for Indians is to be 
brought from Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Thirty pupils will bring all their furni- 
ture and decorations, and do their native 
basket-weaving and other characteristic 
Indian work. There will be a school for 
deaf-mutes, where the process of teaching 
to speak and read from the lips will be 
shown. 

The Library is a model one for chil- | 
dren. Portraits of writers for children, | 
with autographs, are upon the walls The | 
favorite home papers and familiar maga- 
zines are ready. On the roof is the play- | 
ground. This isa lovely garden, enclosed 
with a wire screen for safety. It is full | 








of flowers and plants, and live birds fly- | the folded paper. 
ing about in perfect freedom. Toys of all | carry it round to the front door.” 


nations are on exhibition, from the crude | 
child-trinket of the savage to the talking, | 


walking, working playthings of France. | delivered the message, and then Grace 
And they are not for show merely, but | heard nothing for a long time. 


for the children to play with. 
The women who have done most to | 
plan and complete this Children’s Build- | 


ing should be remembered. They are | 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WHAT A SOAP BUBBLE DID, 
**Oh—o—oh? What's that?’’ 


The speaker was a wee girl lying on an | 


old lounge ina very bare room. Her ex- 
clamation was called forth by a bright 
round object like a fairy world that sailed 
past the window. If she could have 
walked to the window with her crippled 
feet, she would have seen two bright little 
faces at a window of the same large ram- 
bling building in which she lived, and a 
long-stemmed pipe whence the bubbles 
rose and sailed away inthe sunlight. But 
she could only look and wonder, for she 
had never seen any one blow bubbles. 

**T do believe it’s the fairies sending me 
a message. They must live on the other 
side of that door,” she said, raising her 
head to look across a little entry-way toa 
closed door that led into a suite of rooms 
adjoining. 

Little Grace, knowing almost nothing of 
the real world, had built one of her own, 
and it had grown quite real toher. Why 
might not the fairies haunt this big, 
queer place where she and her mother had 
lately come to live? 

“I’m going to write ’em a letter,” she 
said at last. ‘“‘Maybe they'll open the 
door if I do. I should like to see a 
fairy?” 

She reached a bit of pencil and paper 
from the table and printed this note: 

DEAR FAIRIES :—Won’t you come and 
see me? I live next door and it’s lone- 
some with mamma away all day, and the 
only window I can see out of is the one 
that looks into a woodyard and ’tisn’t 
pretty. Pleasecome. Your little friend, 

GRACIE. 

P. S. I would come to see you, only I’m 
lame and can’t walk. 

‘‘Now where’ll I direct it?” she said, 
sticking a one-cent stamp upside down on 
“Oh, I'll send Ring to 


A few minutes later, a sharp bark an- 
nounced that the intelligent little dog had 


Finally the door across the entry opened 
a little bit and a pair of bright eyes 
peeped out. 


“No, you,” said Walter, ** ‘cause you're 
a girl and so’s she.” 

Then the door opened wider, and a little 
figure in white fluttered across the entry 
and into little Grace’s bare room. Grace 
sat up with wide eyes and looked at her 





visitor, wondering where her wings and 
magic wand were. She was certainly | 
lovely enough for a fairy, but it was a 
sweet human little voice that said: 

‘We aint fairies, but if you'll come 
over and see us you shall have some bon- 
bons—and a chocolate mouse—and my 
big wax doll to play with.” 

‘*And my tin horse,” added Walter, ‘‘and 
a candy cane, and I—I guess one of my | 
mud turtles.” 

And before Dot could have winked, if 
she had thought of winking in her aston- 
ishment,she was gently lifted into a wheel- 
chair by a beautiful young lady who had 
come in like a sunbeam after the children, 
and whom they called ‘‘Effie.” 

And in less than a minute the whole 
party had whisked her across the entry 
and into the loveliest place she had ever 
seeu—a room full of flowers and sunshine, 
and ringing with the music of two cana- 
ries, in a gilded cage. 

What a day that was to little Grace! If 
she had been spirited away into a veri- 
table fairyland it could not have been any 
more wonderful and enchanting to the 
lonely little girl. 

‘*You must come and see us every single 
day while your mother’s away and you’re 
lonesome,” said Dot warmly, thrusting 
her best paper doll into Gracie’s hand at 
parting. 

‘*And here’s the prettiest thing I’ve got, 
for your very own,” said Walter, coming 
up in hot haste with a basin wherein the 
smallest and most ridiculous of turtles 
sprawled aud splashed in an unaccus- 
tomed manner, owing to the agitation of 
the bearer. 

But the greatest surprise of all was when 
they wheeled Grace back into her own 
old room. Surely this was real fairies’ 
work! Inthe middle of the room stood 
Miss Effie and Gracie’s own mother, look- 
ing as if they had been hard at work. The 
bare floor was covered with an old but 
bright carpet, the worn places hidden by 
rugs. The old lounge was transformed 
by a new cover, a bird-cage hung in the 
window, roses bloomed on the sill, and 
the other dismal window that looked out 
on the woodyard was covered with trans- 
parent colored paper to look like stained 
glass with white angels and doves flying 
up and down on every pane, completely 
shutting out the ugly view. 

‘*It’s all for us, Grace,” said her mother, 
catching up her little girl with a laugh 
that sounded strangely like a sob, ‘*These 
are our good angels.” 

‘**Mamma,” said little Grace earnestly, 
‘*T don’t want to believe in fairies any 





more. Real folks are lots better.”’— Mabel 
S. Merrill. in Portland Transcript. 
— +Or — | 


HUMOROUS. 


Little Flo, being censured by her mother 
for some small mischief she had been 
engaged in, sat ‘‘thinking it over” for 
some time, finally said in a complaining 
tone, ‘Everything I do is laid on me.” 


Showman—Look here. Your bill says, 
‘Forty-nine days’ board for camel!” 
You've only had him seven days. Keeper— 
That’s all right; that camel has seven 
stomachs.— Puck. 


A teacher in one of the public schools 
was drilling the children in music. 
‘*‘What does it mean when you see the let- 
ter ‘f’ over a bar or stave?” she asked. 
‘*Forte,” answered one of the pupils. 
‘*And what does the character ‘ff’ mean?” 
There was a short period of deep thought- 
fulness on the part of the children, and 
then one of them shouted triumphantly, 
‘“Kighty.”—Chicago Tribune. 


First Store Boy—How do you like your 

new place? Second Store Boy—Don’t like | 
it. If Il don’t do things right they’ll get | 
another boy, and if I do do things right, | 
they’ll keep me doin’ ’em.—Good News. | 


‘*Have you any elixir of life?” ‘‘No, 
sir; we don’t keep it. Can’t I sell you 
something in place of it?” ‘No, as| 





afraid not. You see I have just had a 
story accepted by one of the ee 
and I’d like to live to see it published.” 


In Boston, of Course. Johnny—I won- 
der why I can’t make my kite fly? Zider 
Sister—Perhaps the caudal appenduge is | 


there isn’t weight enough on the tail.— | 
Texas Siftings. 


Surrendering at Discretion.—‘‘Tommy, 
how did you get the back of your neck all 
sunburnt?” 

‘*Pullin’ weeds in the garden.” 

‘**But your hair is all wet, my son.”’ 
‘*That’s persp’ration.” 

‘*Your vest is on wrong side out, too.” 
‘*Put it on that way a-purpose.” 

‘*And how does it happen, ‘Tommy dear, | 
that you have got Jakey Du Bois’s trous- 
ers on?” 

(After a long pause.) ‘‘Mother, I can- | 
not tell alie. I’ve been a swimmin’.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 








‘I’m so nervous’’—beforetaking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. ‘I’m so well’—after tak- 
ing Hood’s. Moral—‘'Be sure to get 





‘**You go first,”’ said Dot. 


Hood’s.” 


la review of 



















DO NOT BE DECE 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, jnjure the iron.and burn red. 

ising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE x3:°93329%. 


ten miles from Philadelphia. | 

and undergraduate courses in 

English, 

Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian 7 | 
& 


a Mawr, Pa., 
Offers graduate 
Sanskrit, Greek, 


Latin, Mathematics, 


ish, German, including Gothic and old I 


German, Celtic, Hebrew, Hi-tory, Political Science, 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 


Philosophy, 


Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 


lete. Fellowships (value $525) in 


tnglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 


greek, Latin, 


Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 


Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence 


address as above, 
WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWarrTHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shope, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 

















Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season, 

We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 


WE 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational | 


Religion. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 


including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
. | 


current events and re- 


ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 
EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 


in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


- BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers of Liberal Literature 
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| of Fastener of Warren 
» Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
. ing, all other 

supporters 
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disproportionate to the superficial area. —~ - There 
Johnny—I don’t think that’s it. I believe | fortable 
and sen- are 


and worth- 
| less imitz- 
\ tions, sure 


stocking. 


All gen- 
uine War- 
rens have 

‘“*Warren”’ 
aw . -t, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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mesic Boies 
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| “Alpha” in market. 


will, it is | 
hoped, be opened io the autumn, and will accom. | 
modate all + pplicants for admission. For Program | 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epxan D. CHENEY. With portrait and balf-tone 
| Mlustrations of the sculptor’s principal works 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from ry material 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies, 
wae ye is oes say 2 repent of ‘the fite and 

oO e acu r, but 4 sketch of th 
politically and artistically. Boston Times. hens 


| FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 








| By E.izasetn Hype Botume, Cloth, $1.26. 


| Patient, intelligent, and thorough! i 
| . reliable, th 
author gives in this book the reeults ot nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws gon light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No ove anxious for th 
unity and welfar> of the American State can affo 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. SpraGue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
| hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet ap . It ls a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with noming less than a radical change in 
Ge pothods which have hitherto dominated th 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pitpeare in front of him, an 


he may well envy me, for I have read | : 
pia ty y e t twice.” it isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Hanrixtre R. SHAT 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, #8 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
—— motions, of voting, etc., etc..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 


wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman S Leag 
of Everett, Yass. intents — 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women's Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 





| Any of the above sent by mailupeon receipt 


of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 







Te IDE. 
CONCORD, 


MASS, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection, 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 








THE NAMES WANTED of subecribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 


| Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 





the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 


| Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 


| 
| 


| 
| 


8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 


book is not yet out. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment wae originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 





| measurements, and price list. 
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Macvina CREAn 


and other imperfections Not covering but remov- 
blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
u 


plexion to its original freshness. For sale at 8, Or 

MALVINA ICHTHYOL soap. Prot. Auber 
’ 

25 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO. 0. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 


must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- | 


tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Min- 
nesota Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Lake City, August 24 and 25, beginning at 
2 P. M. on Thursday, August 24. 

All local societies are requested to send three 
delegates. Where there is no local W. S. A., 
any person who subscribes to the Constitution 
and pays a membership fee of one dollar will 
receive a membership ticket, which will serve as 
credentials for any annual meeting or other con- 
vention held by the Minnesota W. 8S. A. within 
one year. 

To men and women who believe in equality of 
rights, of which the ballot is the sign and seal, a 
cordial invitation is extended to participate in 
the Convention. 
entertainment are requested to send their names 
to Mrs. S. I. Gaylord, Lake City, Minn. 

Jutia B. Newson, Pres. 
Anna M. Jones, Sec. 
Red Wing, Minn., July 22, 1893. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Among the most important acts of legis- 
lation for women enacted during the pres- 
ent year is the law recently passed in 
Connecticut giving female citizens the 
right to vote for all school officers in 
town and district meetings and on all mat- 
ters which relate exclusively to schools. 
Women may also hold school offices. The 
law is applicable at the October town 
meetings and at the June district meet- 
ings. It is of interest to every woman in 
Connecticut. 

Ever since 1887, Connecticut women 
have been eligible for school offices. The 
legislature that year passed the following 
law (see General Statutes, session of 1888, 
section 2101) : 

No person shall be deemed ineligible 
to serve as a member of any board of 
education, board of school visitors, school 
committee or district committee, or dis- 
qualified from holding such office, by 
reason of sex. 

Thus far this law has been acted upon 
in few instances, because it was but a 
half-measure at best, and inconsistent 
with the existing suffrage laws, which 
did not allow women to vote for school 
officers. The legislature of 1893, just 
closed, has supplied this omission by en- 
acting a very important and far-reaching 
law, which we publish in full. 

An Act 
CONCERNING THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE 
AT SCHOOL MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Assembly convened: 

Section 1. Every woman who shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, and shall 
have resided in the United States for twenty-one 
years, with the intention of permanently resid- 
ing, and in any town in this State for one year 
next preceding, shall have the right to vote in 
any meetings of any school district of such 
town in which she shall then reside, and shall 
have resided for the preceding six months, and 
in all meetings of such town upon matters relat- 
ing to the public schools within said towns, and 
in the election of all officers of such towns whose 
duties relate exclusively to public schools. 

Sec. 2. If the vote of any woman, offering 
to vote under the provisions of the foregoing 
section, shall be challenged by a legal voter at 
any such meeting or election, the presiding 
officer at such meeting or election shall reject 
her vote unless she shall make oath before 
such presiding officer, or some magistrate des- 
ignated by him, that she has the qualifications 
prescribed in the foregoing section, and is en- 
titled to vote at such meeting or election; and 
it shall be the duty of such presiding officer or 
magistrate to administer such oath at her re- 
quest. Any woman who, after taking such 
oath, shall knowingly vote illegally at such 
meeting or election shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of fifty dollars or imprisonment 
for thirty days. 

Sec. 3. 
any town that is a school district all women 
entitled under this act to vote in such school 
district shall be allowed to cast ballots, either 
written or printed, and without being enclosed 
in envelopes. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 2170 of 
the general statutes (relating to registration of 
voters) shall not apply to women authorized to 
vote by this act. 

The women of Connecticut may now 
take active part in the management of 
public schools. The annual district meet- 
ings are by law held in June, so that 
there is nothing of immediate interest in 
the district line, except as special district 
meetings may be called in any district. 

But the law also means that women 


Delegates and visitors desiring | 


In all elections for school officers in | 


duly qualified may vote at the annual 
town meeting in October for members of 
the Board of School Visitors in each 
town, and that is a matter which at once 


interests every intelligent and public- | 


| spirited woman in the State, and indeed 
ought to arouse every woman to the new 
| privileges and responsibilities which have 
thus been placed upon her. Women may 
| also vote in all town meetings ‘‘upon mat- 
ters relating to the public schools within 
| said towns and in the election of all offi- 
| cers of such towns whose duties relate 
| exclusively to public schools.” 

The women of Connecticut have not 
| yet fairly begun to realize the scope of 
| the legislature’s recent act, and the mat- 
ter ought to be agitated until it is thor- 
oughly understood. Women should go 
‘at once to the proper officers in their 


: town or city, and apply to be registered. 


H. B. B. 
+r 


NEWS AND VIEWS FROM JOURNAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Phebe L. Ruggles writes from Osborne 
City, Kan., that the County Alliance has 
unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Realizing that on the women of America rest 
in a great measure, the care and protection of 
the family and the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment; Therefore 

Resolved ; that we favor the policy of Equal 
Suffrage. 

She says further that there is a growing 
interest in the West in regard to woman 
suffrage, and that the Jaboring people will 
‘‘work for the ‘amendment’ as a righteous 

measure for the relief of the people.” 


| From the secretary of the Equal Suf- 
| frage Club of Memphis, Tenn., comes an 
| account of a novel proceeding at a meeting 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Aber- 
|nathy. The hostess requested that the 
| secretary be appointed a committee of 
| one to inspect and report on the condition 
| of her premises, as the charge had been 
recently made that woman suffragists in 
| general, and the members of the Mem- 
| phis Club in particular, are negligent of 
their homes and families. Mrs. Aber- 
nathy, as a means of personal protection 
from the aspersions, desired the exami- 
nation made and the report embraced in 
| the minutes. After inspection the fol- 
lowing report was made: ‘I, the investi- 
gating committee,found Mrs. Abernathy’s 
premises in perfect order throughout; 
taste, comfort and convenience were 
everywhere noticeable, and cleanliness 
was supreme. ‘The kitchen being the last 
room inspected, a halt was made for rest 
and refreshments. I assert that no better 
cake could have been made by the most 
rabid anti-suffragist, and [am more than 
ever convinced that Mrs. Jellyby is dead, 
if indeed she ever lived outside of ‘‘ Bleak 
House.” 

Mrs. Louise Tyler, of Denver, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, 
writes that one factor favorable to the 
carrying of the constitutional amendment 
in that State is that nearly all the miners 
belong to the Knights of Labor or to the 
trades assemblies, organizations that in- 
clude a woman suffrage plank in their 
constitutions. According to the State 
constitution, the pending suffrage amend- 
ment will require for its adoption only ‘‘a 
majority vote of those voting thereon.” It 
is to be voted upon, November, 1893, less 
than three months hence. Mrs. Tyler 
makes a strong appeal for financial aid to 
carry on the work of organization. Colo- 
rado is the tield on which aid and effort 
| should be chiefly concentrated until after 
the election there. Success in Kansas 
and in every other State where the ques- 
tion is pending in any form depends much 
upon the result in Colorado. Miss Minnie 
Reynolds, society editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, has been ap- 
pointed press superintendent to secure 
the insertion of suffrage notes in the news- 
papers all over the State. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes from 
Ohiothat Mrs. Sarah Shrader has been again 
appointed to have charge of the legisla- 
tive work, and that a new suffrage club 
has been organized at Pioneer. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of Chi- 
cago, calls attention to the ‘‘innovation” 
made by Gov. Altgeld in appointing Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, of Rockford, on the 
| State Board of Charities, Dr. Sarah H. 








| 





| Stevenson on the State Board of Health, 
| Miss Mary E. Kenney on Board of 

Labor Commissioners, and some women 
physicians at the Kankakee Insane Asy- 
lum. She remarks: ‘‘Now, while our 
| people are upbraiding the Governor for 
pardoning the anarchists,they can remem- 
ber that he has done more to recognize 
women’s ability than former governors.” 

A correspondent who modestly signs 
herself ‘*Violet’’ pays a warm tribute to 
Queen Isabella, who ‘‘perceived the possi- 
bility of a land of untold resources,” and 
aided Columbus with her jewels. She 
gays: ‘*We have only to look back to this 








beneficent woman of independent thought 
to find the qualities that make her a 
typical royal woman suffragist.”’ 

F. M. A. 


_ + >— 


SCHOOL ELECTIONS IN NEW YORE. 


New York suffragists should remember 
that eleven thousand elections, at which 
women can vote, will take place next 
Tuesday, including the whole State, ex- 
cept the cities and incorporated villages. 
At every district school-house every adult 
woman who isan American citizen, native 
born or naturalized, whose name is on the 
town assessment roll as liable to pay a 
tax on any kind of property, or who, if 
not on the tax roll, has at least one child 
living with her which has attended the 
district school eight weeks or more since 
last August, every such woman is entitled 
to a vote for school trustees, district clerk, 
tax collector and librarian; also to vote 
as to how much money shall be taken 
from her and the rest of the people as 
taxes, as to what shall be done with the 
money, and on all matters that come be- 
fore the meeting. Women who are not 
on the town tax roll, and who have no 
child living with them that has attended 
school the past year, can vote if they are 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, 
live in the district, and hire a house, or a 
room, or rooms therein, or a piece of land, 
however small, in the district. It is not 
necessary, to enable her to vote, that a 
woman shall pay either rent or taxes 
before election. Married women can vote 
on these terms the same as if single. A 
woman who needs to qualify herself as a 
rent-payer, can do so by verbally hiring a 
field or a vacant house fora dollar a year, 
or any other amount agreed on. The law 
allows this, and both sexes do it. 

Every woman who votes helps the cause. 
It is very important that every woman 
who can shall vote next Tuesday. Every 
friend of suffrage should do the utmost 
to secure a full attendance of women that 
night, and at the polls (in some places) 
the next day. 

The cause is also greatly helped by the 
wide publication of the fact that women 
have voted. Every suffragist who sees 
this notice is earnestly requested to put 
a post-card in the post-office, or to send a 
night despatch, on the Tuesday evening 
after the meeting, stating how many 
women have voted, and giving the names 
of women (if any) elected school officers, 
or if the card or dispatch cannot be sent 
Tuesday night, then to send a telegram 
Wednesday morning early. If the under- 
signed thus gets the news while it is 
fresh, it will be widely published, and 
thus greatly help the cause. 

Our. friends in many places have 
neglected to send the news in past years, 
and have thus deprived the cause of much 
help. It is hoped they will not neglect 
it now. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

54 William Street, New York. 


a 
SUFFRAGE NEWS FROM COLORADO. 


Woman’s Day at the Palmer Lake Chau- 
tauqua, Col., August 5, was devoted to 
suffrage. Senator Charles Hartzell deliv- 
ered the principal speech of the day, 
whick was published in full in the Rocky 
Mountain News, of Denver, August 6. 
Senator Hartzell reviewed the stale ob- 
jections advanced against woman suffrage 
and made an able argument, from which 
space will permit only the following quo- 
tation : 


The movement for woman suftrage, like 
every other question in which the right 
of human liberty is involved, is one which 
has been agitated to a greater or less de- 
gree ever since the foundation of the re- 
public. Many have grown old and some 
have gone to their graves, fighting the 
battle against hopeless odds. They have 
been called lunatics and cranks, but have 
nobly borne the stigma, the persecution 
and the ribald jeers of those who men- 
tally and morally were pigmies in com- 
parison with them, but who were, by op- 
eration of the law, permitted to dictate to 
them the terms upon which they should 
exist. 

But it is so no longer; humanity and 
simple justice are to-day asserting them- 
selves in no uncertain tone, and the 
pioneers and pathfinders in this move- 
ment, meeting only with humiliation and 
rebuffs in their own day, will, at no dis- 
tant time, be recognized and revered for 
their sacrifices and suffering on behalf of 
this great and living principle. Just as 
the immortal John Brown, whose life and 
death stand forth revealed in the magnifi- 
cent grandeur of the principles for which 
he gave his life, whose immortal soul is 
to-day, and for all time shall be, ‘*march- 
ing on.” 

Just as Columbus, who was reviled and 
jeered at, as a visionary and dangerous 
dreamer, in fact, just as all great move- 
ments for the liberation of the world have 
been frowned down in the years of their 
conception this movement has passed 
safely beyond the environments which 
have so long fettered it, and is now mov- 
ing steadily forward, gathering strength 
and power with every day and every hour; 
and so certain as this old earth of ours shall 
continue to revolve, and the sun of reason 
shall continue to shine, so certainly will 
the day come which will witness the grand 
success, which will crown the efforts of 








those who labor for liberty and the equal- | State, county, city, ward and precinct, and all 


ity of all. , 

The people who are agitating this mat- 
ter are no longer called lunatics; if they 
were, then we should be living in one 
vast asylum. 

1 was very much amused when the bill 
to submit this question to the voters of 
the State was under discussion during the 
last session of the Legislature. The oppo- 
nents, never for an instant doubting their 
absolute power to defeat the measure, sat 


smiling and complacent, but when the | 


members, one after another, rising in their 
seats, announced their intention to vote 
for the passage of the bill, horror and 
panic seized them; and when the bill was 
carried by a large majority they could only 
look with pity and sorrow upon such an 
ignorant majority, just as the one wise 
juror, who, failing to agree with the other 
eleven, always sympathizes with them in 
their dense and gloomy stupidity. 

May Divine Providence speed the da 
when this unjust condition of affairs shall 
cease to exist, when man and wife, mother 
and son, sister and brother shall be al- 
lowed to commune together, and act to- 
gether for their own protection and that 
of their common country. 

Mrs. Buell, of Highlands, followed with 
an eloquent and powerful plea for the en- 
franchisement of women. 

Attorney General Engley took excep- 
tion to Mrs. Buell’s statement that women, 
felons and idiots were barred from the 
ballot-box. He said it was true that 
women did not vote, but that it was 
equally true that for over forty years 
idiots and felons had been voting in great 
numbers. Mr. Engley is sure that the 
question of equal suffrage will be carried 
by a large majority at the fall election. 

Mrs. Scott Saxton read a letter from 
Governor Waite, regretting his inability 
to be present, and stating that he was 
heartily in favor of the measure. Mra. 
Saxton then spoke of the need of more 
education on economic questions and 
urged women to organize and study. 

Judge Thomas closed the meeting with 
a telling speech, which was cordially re- 
ceived. 

The same issue of the News contains an 
account of a reception tendered by the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Denver to 
Mrs. J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, the wife of 
the Populist presidential candidate in the 
last campaign. ‘The reception was given 
at the attractive home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Low, 1670 Broadway, and formed 
a pleasant reunion for the friends of the 
suffrage cause. Mrs. Weaver has been a 
prominent suffragist for many years. She 
was assisted in receiving by Miss Martha 
J. Pease, President of the State Associa- 
tion, and by Mrs. Buell, President of the 
Highland League. 

The News has also announcement of the 
Colorado Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union State Convention to be held in 
Boulder, September 20, 21 and 22. The 
committee on programme are Mesdames 
Higgins, Cassell and Teetor, who are 
planning for a successful and profitable 
gathering. The suffrage question will be 
one of the principal features, and Mrs. M. 
J. Telford, of Grand Junction, and Rev. 
Ella F. Leonard, of this city, are ap. 
pointed as State lecturers on franchise, to 
date from the present time and through 
the fall campaign. There is hope of 
securing Susan B. Anthony or Rev. Anna 
Shaw for the convention. F. M. A. 


—~@e—————— 
COLORADO GENERAL ELECTION. 


Section 3 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
submit to the qualitied electors of the 
State the question of extending” the right 
of suffrage to women of lawful age, and 
otherwise qualified, according to the 
provisions of Article seven, Sec. 2, of the 
constitution of Colorado, approved April 
7, 1893, provides as follows: 


Section 3. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State to issue his proclamation or notice 
to the electors of said general election, and to 
give notice of the submission of said section one 
(1) to the qualified electors of the State for their 
approval or rejection, and to print or direct to 
be printed upon the official ballots used in each 
county of the State at said election, on separate 
lines the words: 

‘Equal suffrage approved,’ and the words : 

‘‘Equal suffrage not approved.’ 

And those voting at the said election who 
approve said section one of this act shall place 


in ink a cross or ‘*X ’’ upon said ballots opposite | 


to or in the margin of the words: **Equal suf- 
frage approved,’’ and those voting at said elec- 
tion who do not approve the same shall place in 
ink a cross or au ‘*X"’ upon said ballots opposite 
to or in the margin of the words: ‘*Equal suf- 
frage not approved,’’ and the Secretary of State 
shall cause said proclamation or notice herein- 
before referred to to be published in at least one 
newspaper of general circulation in each county 
(if such there be) for three (3) months previous 
to the next general election, and said proclama- 
tion by the Secretary of State, and the voting on 
the said question aforesaid by the qualified elec- 
tors of the State, shall be deemed and considered 
by all the courts of this State as a submission of 
said section one of this act to the qualified elec- 
tors for approval or rejection within the meaning 
of the State constitution. 

In accordance therewith, notice is hereby given 
that a general election will be held on the 7th 
day of November, A.D., 1893, at which time 
there will be submitted to the qualified electors 
at said election for their adoption or rejection 
section one (1) of said act aforesaid, giving to 
women the right of suffrage in the State of Colo- 
rado, which said section one (1) is as follows: 

Sec. 1. That every female person shall be 
entitled to vote at all elections, in the same 
manner in all respects as male persons are or 
shall be entitled to vote by the Constitution and 
laws of this State, and the same qualification as 
to age, citizenship and time of residence in the 


| 





other qualifications required by law to entitle 
male persons to vote shall be required to entitle 
female persons to vote. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the great seal of the State of 
Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 7th day of 
August, A.D., 1893. ; 

(Seal) Ne.son O. McCiezs, 

Secretary of State. 


> 





THE WORLD’S SUFFRAGE CONGRESS. 


The World’s Congress Auxiliary held a 
congress, or rather series of congresses, 
in Chicago, beginning Monday morning, 
August 7, and ending Saturday evening, 
Aug. 12, 1893. During these five days, 
twenty-three sessions were held in the dif- 
ferent halls of the Art Institute, a building 
erected for this and similar purposes on 
the Lake front near the centre of the city, 
seven miles from the ‘*White City” of 
the Columbian Fair grounds. These 
twenty-three meetings were addressed 
either personally or by prepared pa- 
pers, by ninety-four speakers. The 
topics covered not merely the general 
subject of suffrage in republics, kingdoms 
and empires, including woman suffrage, 
but jurisprudence and law-reform, civil 
service reform, proportional representa- 
tion, taxation, property qualifications, 
the referendum, the gerrymander, the 
race question in the South, and corrupt 
practices in legislation, ete. Of course 
no one person could attend all these meet- 
ings, several of which were often in ses- 
sion at the same time, and a mere list of 
subjects and speakers would occupy sev- 
eral columns. 

When it is remembered that this series 
of congresses was only one of a succession 
of such gatherings on every conceivable 
subject, convened weekly for months 
past, and to continue weekly for months 
to come, it is surprising that the attend- 
ance was so large (averaging from 300 to 
1,000 at each meeting), and that the Chi- 
cago papers contrived to give even a brief 
synopsis of the multifarious proceedings. 
Only a dead failure might have been ex- 
pected under such circumstances, and its 
success is due very largely to the persist- 
ent effort of Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
vice-chairman and acting president of the 
suffrage Congress. 


MONDAY SESSIONS. 


The first day’s sessions were less largely 
attended than subsequent meetings, not- 
withstanding the interest of the topics 
and the ability of the speakers. ‘The in- 
terest seemed to grow as the week ad- 
vanced. Woman suffrage was evidently 
the most attractive and popular topic. 

Notwithstanding the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mrs. Lucy Stone, detained by 
illness, the session on Monday evening, 
August 7, was made memorable by an 
admirable address of Hon. William Dud- 
ley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., on ** The 
Evolution of Suffrage and Questions now 
Awaiting Solution.” A brief extract was 
given last week and a longer one will ap- 
pear next week. Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert read a paper on ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Suffrage,” and Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
spoke on ‘*The Relation of Women to the 
Suffrage.” 

TUESDAY SESSIONS. 

At the session in charge of the N. A. 
W.S. A. on Tuesday morning, Susan B. 
Anthony presided. ‘The Financial Inde- 
pendence for Woman” was admirably dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Charles Henrotin, who 
said : 


Many of the great financial difficulties of the 
country come from the fact that the women 
realize in no manner its financial condition. 
When one-half of the population, largely the 
spending part, is thoroughly informed of the 
manner in which the money they spend is 
earned, it will no longer be content to spend 
without knowing where the money comes from. 
It is imperative that women now take a stand in 
the financial world, and they should be informed 
as to the financial condition of the country. 


Mrs. Henrotin showed the success of 
women as financiers. While covering 
this point thoroughly she reviewed the 
whole subject of woman’s independence, 


|}and advocated the granting of larger 


liberties to women in the financial 
affairs of their husbands, as_ well 
as in their own. She gave figures 
showing the standing of women in na- 


| tional banks, building and loan associa- 





tion, and real estate, from which it ap- 
pears that women own 1,703,769 bank 
shares ata par value of $130,681,485; 383 
women are employed in banks, whose 
salaries are $185,797. In Massachusetts, 
which leads in this respect, women own 
214,109 shares at a par value of $21,738,- 
195. The statistics of loan associations 
showed that 1,350,000 women who earn 
their own living h ld $86,000,000 of stock, 
and of the $960,000,000 representing the 
net assets of building and loan associa- 
tions in the United States, $192,000,000 is 
held by 2,400,000 women. These women, 
Mrs. Henrotin said, included chamber- 
maids, and other domestics, factory and 
store workers, teachers, and women from 
almost every walk of life. The number 
of women post-mistresses in this country 
was 6,000, while there are 1,400 in the 
Treasury department. 

Professor Julius Mandello, Austria, read 
a paper on ‘*The Laws Concerning Lllegit- 
imate Children,” relating to his own coun- 
try. Mrs. Harriet R. Williams Strong, 
California, made a strong plea for better 
business training for women. Mrs. Helen 
E. Starrett claimed for her sex a share of 
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litical power. Mrs. Leonora M. Barry- 
the 
Knights of Labor, spoke on ‘*Wage-earn- 
ing Women and the Ballot,” making a 
Alice Asbury 

bbott dealt with *‘Labor Legislation,” 
and the session closed with short talks 
from Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss Mary 1 
resi- 
ident of the Woman’s Alliance, on differ- 
ent phases of the suffrage in its relation 


ke, the eloquent lecturer for 


oo impression. Mrs. 


Kenney, and Mrs. Corinne Brown, 


to wage-earnin gwomen. 
ANOTHER SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


At the suffrage meeting in the after- 
noon held in Hall 3, W. D. Foulke pre- 
sided, and the hall was packed. The first 
paper on ‘‘History and Present Status of 


Suffrage in Maine,” by Barrett Potter, 


Brunswick, Me., was read by the chair- 


man. Mrs. Harbert read an interesting 
paper on ‘History and Status of Suffrage 
in South Carolina,’’ written by R. Means 
Davis, of South Carolina College. It was 
a statement of the legislation adopted to 
overcome the effects of negro rule im- 
posed upon that State by the fifteenth 
amendment to the constitution. The 
paper led to an animated discussion, in 
which Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, said 
there was one way in which the negro 
question might be settled in the South, 
and that was by giving every man and 
woman who could read and write a vote, 
independent of color. The intelligent 
reading women of the South would then 
settle the whole problem. Mrs. Frances 
Harper, Philadelphia, and F. W. Cooling, 
a Chicago lawyer, also gave addresses. 
Mr. Chamberlin, of Florida, made a stir- 
ring speech, in which he claimed that 
Florida was fast drifting away from the 
Democratic faith. He declared, amid 
cheers, that although he was told he must 
give up his Northern Republicanism or 
lose his business, he still stood by his 
early political faith. 

Miss Florence E. Baker, of Madison, 
Wis., described by the aid of maps some 
of the gerrymanders of that State, and 
the action of the State judiciary in setting 
aside the unconstitutional apportionments. 

Dr. W. W. Folwell, Minnesota, spoke 
of the suffrage in his State. A discussion 
of the propriety of judicial interposition 
in State apportionment followed. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 10, the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
held a meeting in the morning and one in 
the afternoon in the Hall of Washington. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. Helen M. 
Barker, Miss Rebecca Henry Hayes, Laura 
De Force Gordon, Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, 
J. Ellen Foster, and others, spoke. In 
the evening a suffrage meeting was held 
in Hall 4. 


Mrs. Hooker made the opening address. 
Her remarks were largely reminiscent, 
referring to the time when Miss Anthony 
was fined for voting at an election. She 
told how, in a paper presented at the In- 
ternational Council of Women in 1888, she 
arraigned Judge Hunt for his decision in 
that case. 

Miss Anthony told how, although she 
refused to pay the fine of $100 and costs 
imposed by the court, Judge Hunt did 
not see fit to send her to jail. 

‘That was a great mistake,’’ chimed in 
Mrs. Hooker, ‘*for if he had sent you to 
jail it would have helped along our cause 
fifteen years.” 

Helen M. Barker, member of the Board 
of Lady Managers, delivered an excellent 
address on what the World’s Fair has 
done for woman suffrage. She said in 
substance: 


Years must elapse before we shall be able to 
appreciate all that the Fair bas done for the 
cause of woman suffrage. The part that women 
have taken in this enterprise would have been 
impossible twenty years ago. It was the pres- 
sure of a public sentiment created by the her- 
culean efforts of such women as Lucretia Mott, 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony that brought 
tu women this participation in the World’s 
Fair. That Congress should provide for a rep- 
resentation of women from every State and 
Territory in an undertaking of such importance, 
and with equal remuneration with the men 
commissioners, is in itself an indication of an 
advanced public interest that is very encourag- 
ing. On this board of lady managers we have 
had brought together women in many spheres 
of life. The work given them by Congress 
was to take charge of everything pertaining to 
woman and her work in the Fair. This was a 
broad mission. It meant equal representation 
and equal justice. Congress also permitted 
women to be represented on all juries of award. 
In this Congress did a just act, but in refusing 
to place a ticket on each exhibit, showing what 
portion of it was the result of woman’s work, 
Congress bas been unjust. Nevertheless, rec- 
ords have been made of the part women have 
taken, and these show that they have made 
more progress in the arts and industries than 
had ever been suspected. As the result of their 
work on the board of lady managers the 
women composing it had become impressed 
with the idea that they are there to see that 
they have equal representation in the Fair with 
the men. ‘Lhat is the principle of woman suf- 
frage, and so, many of the women who would 
have been shocked to be considered as identified 
with the woman suffrage movement are work- 
ing in this very direction. The result is that our 
noble president, Mrs. Palmer, kas declared her- 
self openly in favor of equal suffrage, and many 
Southern women have declared themselves con- 
verted to the same opinion. And that is not the 
end. These women will go back to their several 
States to advocate among their friends and 
heighbors these same eternal principles. I 
firmly believe that the work of women in the 
Fair will help the cause of woman everywhere. 
While mistakes have been made in the board of 
lady managers, yet, on the whole, the work of 
the board will prove a potent factor in the great 
movement for the emancipation of women. 
“ven the mistakes of the women in the board 
will lead to fuller discussion of the principles we 
are seeking to establish. We notice in this Con- 


it is written up as “an unusually interesting 
session.” 


Mrs. Barker also expected to see im- 
portant results bearing on the woman 
question flow from the world’s congresses 
and from the intercourse that had been 
established between women of all nations 
constituting World’s Fair committees. 
She added ia closing that what the world 
was doing for women in teaching them 
the principle of equal rights, it was also 
doing for the men. 


Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, president 


told of the progress that had been made 
by the woman suffrage movement in the 
Lone Star State. She claimed that there 
is an evolution of sentiment going on 
among the women of the South with re- 
spect to their place in the world. 

**We have discovered that the earth and 
the fulness thereof belongs to us as well 
as to the men,” she added, ‘‘and we will 
take it at the earliest possible moment; 
but we do not mean to fence it, in the way 
the men have.” 

The enfranchising of woman in the 
South would solve the negro question in 
politics, for in sixteen Southern States 
there were 2,382,244 more women, white 
and black, who are able to write than 
there are ignorant and illiterate persons. 

Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, president 
of the California Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, followed with an address on 
‘*Women a Factor in Politics,” in which 
she argued upon the necessity of woman 
as an active factor in the affairs of the 
nation. War would cease and temper- 
ance and other reforms would realize 
their ends, she claimed, if the ballot were 
placed in the hands of the women of the 
country. 

Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, of Kansas, spoke 
upon ‘*Municipal oman Suffrage” in 
her State, and told many iuteresting facts 
concerning the results which had followed 
the enfranchisement of women in munici- 
palities. 

An afternoon meeting was held, the 
principal feature of which was a sympo- 
sium on the new municipal suffrage law 
of Michigan. The speakers included Mrs. 
Helen Philleo Jenkins, of Detroit; M. A. 
Root, Martha £. Root, of Bay City; 
Emily 8B. Ketcham, Professor Rena 
Michaels. of Atchison; George W. Bates, 
J. Ellen Foster, &c. Henry B. Blackwel. 
urged that Michigan women work with 
the parties in which they believe, and 
poll a full vote at the next municipal 
election. Then go to the next Legisla- 
ture and ask for a law conferring presi- 
dential suffrage on women. Do not ask 
for State suffrage by constitutional 
amendment. One step at a time. The 
next step is presidential woman suffrage 
in Michigan by act of Legislature. 


FEDERAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
One of the afternoon suffrage meetings 
was held under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Association. The exercises 
were presided over by Rev. Olympia 
Brown. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, 
delivered the opening address, which was 
an able commentary on the platform of 
the organization. 


Mrs. S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, fol- 
lowed with an address on ‘‘All Women 
Citizens.” Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the [Illinois Suffrage Association, 
spoke on ‘‘Danger to the Nation of the 
Alien Vote, and the Remedy.” After 
giving an analysis of the alien population 
of the country, showing that it was large- 
ly composed of the worst elements of 
Sesenete society, she proposed to offset 
the influence of these elements by placing 
the ballot in the hands of women. She 
claimed that not only the alien problem 
but also the race problem would be settled 
in this way. In every State there were 
more American women than foreign-born 
men and women combined, and in every 
State, save one, there were more women 
who could read and write than all the 
illiterate men and women combined. In 
the South the intelligent vote would be 
doubled by giving the ballot to the edu- 
cated women. 

Another feature of the meeting was an 
address by Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Lafayette, Ind., on ‘‘The Limitations of 
Citizenship.” Mrs. Gougar presented a 
statement showing that while the ballot 
was withheld from intelligent women— 
criminals, not convicts, could vote in 
twenty-one States; men, not citizens of 
the United States, in eighteen; male pau- 
pers in twenty-six; male idiots in fifteen, 
and tax-paying Indians in three. The 
injustice of these and certain other condi- 
tions she forcibly set forth. The speaker 
took the view that there was little need 
of any one spending time answering objec- 
tions against woman suffrage. The men 
voters were getting ready to grant 
woman her rights, and woman suffrage 
was surely coming as the result of politi- 
cal necessities. The best woman suffrage 
work that could be done in this country 
was for women to identify themselves 
with political parties and issues, and make 
themselves wanted by men of all parties 
as intelligent coadjutors. 


GOVERNMENT CONGRESS. 

On Wednesday evening, Aug. 9, in Hall 
3,a paper was read by H. B. Blackwell 
on “The Strongholds of Opposition,” by 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; ‘*The Edu- 
cational Qualification, a Plea for the IIlit- 
erate,” was given by Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
gar, and “The Race Limitation of Suf- 
frage” by Mrs. Frances W. Harper. 

SPECIAL COLORADO MEETING. 
On Thursday afternoon a special meet- 
ing of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in the Hall 





vention that when women stand up in their ses- 
sions and present a diversity of views it is called 
“wrangling,’’ but when men have a meeting in 
which they strive together with tungues and fists 


of Washington to arrange for future work 
in Colorado and Kansas, where constitu- 





of the Texas Woman Suffrage Association, | 
in an address on ‘*‘Equal Rights for All,” | 


during September and October. Mrs. 
Diggs presented the needs of the work in 
Kansas, and some money was subscribed 
for that State. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





The Thursday evening meeting of 
woman suffragists in Columbus Hall was 
| presided over by Susan B. Anthony. The 
first address on ‘‘Historic Precedents” 
was by Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams, 
Dubuque, Iowa. History has shown 
women to be capable of exercising the 
franchise. 
president of the Nebraska State Woman 
Suffrage Association, followed with an 
address on ‘‘Federal Suffrage,” in which 
she emphasized theimportance of women’s 
agitating for a Congressional act giving 
them the right to vote in Federal elections. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery insisted that it 
was the duty of women to agitate and 
assert their rights. 


Mrs. Magnusson, of Iceland, said the 
women of Iceland did not claim the suf- 
frage, but it was being thrust upon them 
by the men. A bill had recently been in- 
troduced in the Althing for that purpose. 
Senorita de Alcala, a pretty Spanish 
woman from Madrid, told in graceful 
English what is being done for the women 
of Spain. Another charming little speech 
in English was given by Hanna Korani, 
a good looking young Syrian woman, and 
she was followed by Mme. Fanny Zam- 
pini Salazar, Italy. Mrs..May Wright 
Sewall was the last speaker, her topic 
being ‘‘Domestic Legislation.” It was an 
ingenious and able presentation of the 
subject. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

On Friday evening, Aug. 11th, an audi- 
ence of six hundred persons gathered in 
the Hall of Columbus, and listened to ad- 
dresses by Henry B. Blackwell, on ‘*Po- 
litical Progress and Woman Suftrage;” 
‘**Woman Suffrage as a Means to an End,” 
by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Il., and 
‘The Protective Power of the Ballot,” by 
Susan B. Anthony. Mr. Blackwell said: 


Four hundred years ago men voted no- 
where. The invention of the printing 
press had to precede a printed ballot. 
Forty years ago women voted nowhere. 
Now, in all English-speaking countries, 
they are beginning to vote. In America, 
women have already secured the legal 
right of school suffrage in twenty-one 
States and Territories ; municipal suftrage 
in three States; and full suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. But woman suffrage is not a novel 
experiment or an untried theory. In 
principle it is as old as history. It is part 
of a political evolution. These are axioms: 

1. Political progress historically viewed 
consists in successive extensions of suf- 
frage to classes hitherto disfranchised. 

2. Social progress consists in successive 
enlargements of women’s freedom and 
activity. 

3. Every class that votes, in the long 
run, makes itself felt in the character of 
the government, in the direction of its 
own interests, principles and peculiarities. 


CLOSING SESSION. 
On Saturday evening, Aug. 12th, the 
closing session of the National-American 
W.5S. A., held in Columbus Hall, was a 
great success. Fully one thousand per- 
sons were present. Miss Anthony pre- 
sided, and introduced John W. Hutchin- 
son, the last surviving member of the fa- 
mous Hutchinson family whose songs of 
freedom thrilled the country thirty years 
ago. He is now an old man, with long 


Blackwell urged the claims of Colorado, 
the battle-ground of 1893, where the vote 
will be taken next November. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman was authorized to repre- 
sent the Association in Colorado,and a col- 
lection of forty dollars was raised on the 
spot to help defray her expenses there 


Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, | 











people—and that 
republic. 
Wyomin 
good, and there was not a rush of women 
for political places. 
ties, eleven had women as superintendents 
| of schools, but these were almost the only 
offices held by women. 
At the close of Mr. Hoyt’s address, 
| Chairman Foulke, of the suffrage section, 
| gave an eloquent speech for the cause. 
| At eleven o'clock Miss Anthony declared 
the congress adjourned—not sine die—but 
| to meet in Washington Feb. 14, 1894, for 
the annual convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
H. B. B, 





| tor 
IN MEMOxIAM. 


Dr. SETH ROGERS, who died at Pom- 
| fret, Conn., August 6, aged 70, was one 
| of whom it could be said: “‘The pure in 
heart shall see God.” 

The wide circle of those who knew him 
| as a physician or as a friend will hold in 
sacred remembrance his tender sympathy, 
his hospitality to ideas, his far-reaching 
interest in the great questions of the day. 
There was with him always a gentle 
courtesy and high moral courage. I re- 
member how he opened his doors to make 
guests of the advocates of woman’s 
rights in Worcester many years ago, 
when asa young physician he was just 
establishing himself, and a less noble 


man would aot have risked the odium 
which at that time attached to the cause. 


Dr. Rogers leaves one daughter, who will 


be tenderly remembered now. L. 8. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boston City Hospital Training 
School for nurses has graduated 301 
purses. 

Mr. Alfred Butler Starey, for the last 
seven years editor of Harper's Young Peo- 
| ple, is dead. 


On Woman's Day, on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 16, at Lily Dale, Cassadega, N. Y., 
the speakers were Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mary Seymour Howell and Hon. O. P. 
Kellogg, of Sundance, Wy. 

Miss Mary Lifshitz was the only woman 
delegate present at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor held in this city last week. 

The friends of equal suffrage in Denver, 
Colorado, are preparing for an aggressive 
campaign. The question of allowing 
women to vote will be balloted on at the 
coming election and the ladies propose to 
win. Leading members of all the politi- 
cal parties have been enlisted in the cause 
and arrangements have been made to flood 
the state with literature. If the ladies 
are not victorious it will not be because 
of a lack of enthusiasm, but the indica- 
tions are that they will gain their much 
desired franchise. 
Municipal suffrage in Michigan is 
thought by the Detroit Free Press to be of 
doubtful constitutionality, because the 
electors created by the Michigan Consti- 
tution are limited by the word ‘male.” 
The Free Press mistakes the point. The 
same is true of Kansas, where women 
have exercised municipal suffrage for six 
years. But the Supreme Courts of many 
States have decided that this constitu- 
tional limitation applies only to elections 
of State officers, and not to elections of 
municipal oflicers created by the Legis- 





white hair and beard, that give him a pa- 
triarchal appearance, but he sang with 
wonderful vigor and melody ‘The Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of | 
Man.” Mme. Fannie Zampini Salazar 
spoke of ‘‘ Patriotic Women of Italy,” pay- 
ing a high tribute to the brave wife of | 
Garibaldi and other noble women of that 
land. Colonel Fred Grant, who was down 
for an address on the women of Burmah, | 
wrote that he had to leave the city. 


A vigorous paper on ‘Citizenship and 
Suffrage,” by Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, 
was read by Theodore L. Sewall, of In- 
dianapolis. Judge Tourgee madea strong 
plea for a wider suffrage based on the 
equality of all citizens before the law. | 
He argued that the same principle applied 
to the illiterate, who needed the protec- 
tion of the ballot. He reviewed the re- 
strictions placed upon the ballot, and | 
characterized the Mississippi test and 
other devices used in the South for rob- 
bing citizens of their votes, and the Aus- 
tralian ballot law and eight-hour law of 
the North as infamies in legislation which | 
should cause every decent, manly Ameri- 
can to shed tears of shame. He closed by | 
reading the first paragraph of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and by declaring | 
that the right of every citizen to cast the 
ballot was founded on truth and justice. 
Miss Mary H. Krout, of the Jnter-Ocean, 
read a paper on ‘Partisan Politics,” in | 
which she advocated the establishment of 
a council of arbitration in which all par- 
ties would be represented to settle the 
great questions of national importance, 
A paper on ‘‘Suftrage as a Natural Right,” 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, was read by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, and after a brief 
talk by Miss Spence, of Australia, ex- 
Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming, gave a stir- 














tional amendments are pending. Mr. 


ring address on **Wyoming, the One True | Lucy Stone. 


| and on August 30 Rev. Anna H. Shaw 


| ritory; A Message to Girls, by Mrs. Jose- 


lature. 

The Grangers’ Twentieth Interstate 
Picnic Exhibition at Williams’ Grove, 
Pennsylvania, commencing August 28 and 
continuing the entire week, will be one of 
the notable events of the year 1893. Our 
good friend, Mrs. Hetty Y. Hallowell, of 
Norristown, will distribute WoMman’s 
JOURNALS, Woman’s Columns and other 
suffrage literature at this popular fair, 


will deliver an address. Miss Shaw spoke 
at this fair last year, and was so well 
liked that she was again in demand. 
Exhibitors and visitors can obtain infor- 
mation in regard to accomodations by 
addressing R. H. ‘Thomas, general mana- 
ger, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains articles on Important Rights Needed 
by Women; Facts About Washington Ter- 


phine Butler; Women in British Trade 
Unions; Bohemian Gymnasia for Women ; 
New Times and New Manners; Husbands 
Without Wives; The Episode of Em; 
Poetical Selections; Gossip and Glean- 
ings; Humorous Anecdotes; What a Soap 
Bubble Did, from Portland Transcript; 
Women and Street-Cleaning, by Mrs. E. 
C.Stanton ; Suffrage News from Colorado; 
Report of the World’s Suffrage Congress ; 
School Elections in New York; School 
Suffrage Law in Connecticut; News and 
Views from Correspondents; More Objec- 


Republic.” He declared, amid applause, 
that a repubiic meant government of, by, 
and for the whole De ns tee half the 

yoming was such a 
He said the woman rule in 
had always been productive of 


Out of twelve coun- 


& R. and B.& R. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, . Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 








PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


A merry musical melange by Fred Miller, Jr. All the 
old favorites, and 


GEORGE FORTESCUE, 


The famous Impersonator. 


DALY SISTERS, 


In their Unique Devil Dance. 


J. W. KELLY, 


The greatest entertainer on the American stage 





| 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. SCHAS. F. ATKINSON ++++eeeee Manager 
Week commencing Monday, Aug. 21, 


THE DIAMOND BREAKER. 
THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Prices List oN APPLICATION. 





Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 





DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 


BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 


ISLES OF SHOALS, 


PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A. M. Fare to Portamouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals Food 
only on date of issue. Week days,75 cents. Sundays, 


York, Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round trip, 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marbleheed, Baker’s Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days, 10..\0 A. M. 3.00, 1 + Sun- 
days 10.45 A. M., 1.00, 6.15, 745 P.M.’ Fare, 25 cents; 
Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
By Salem Cadet Band. 





Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington Street, 
and at the wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 





Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
TION and the West, 8. A.M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WaTERTOWN BrRancu, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcuBuRG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
-05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, ameeweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FoR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, ' Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York? 8.40 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.00 P_ M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





Washington Express 
. & O. R. Leave Boston 

Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; Wash 
ington, 11.20 A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 


via Poughkeepsie Bridge, P. 
"7.0 P.M., due 





*Daily, including Sundays. pDepy Seater ex 


. | cepted. tOn Sundays arrives 9.00 P.M. City office 
tions answered by Alice Stone Blackwell ; 322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 
New York Letter; In Memoriam, by | Boston. 


I. D. BARTON, Ww. R. BABCOCK, 





General Superintendent. Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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A 80NG OF THREE SINGERS. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


| 

Wave and wind and willow-tree 

Speak a speech that no man knoweth ; 

Tree that sigheth, wind that bloweth, | 
Wave that floweth to the sea: 


Wave and wind and willow-tree. 


Peerless perfect poets ye, 
Singing songs all songs excelling, 
Fine as crystal music dwelling 

In a welling fountain free: 

Peerless perfect poets three. 


Wind and wave and willow-tree 
Know not aught of poet's rhyming, 
Yet they make a silver chiming 

Sunward climbing minstrelsy, 

Soother than all songs that be. 


Blows the wind it knows not why, | 
Flows the wave it knows not whither, 
And the willow swayeth hither, 

Swayeth thither witlessly, 

Nothing knowing save to sigh. 


— +e 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 


BY ANNA HENDERSON GRAY. 


The land of the living! O happier life, 

Removed from vexation, from sorrow and strife, 

Where cool fountains flow for each feverish 
brow, 

Would that I and my loved ones were dwelling 
there now! 


The land of the living! O heavenly rest, 

Where sweet songs are swelling from hearts that 
are blest, 

Where the spotiess will bail us, our pilgrimage 
o’er, 

The last of our burdens laid down on the shore. 

The land of the living! O glorious home, 

Whence none shall e’er wander, in mazes to 
roam. 

Where no sin shall defile, and no sorrow shall 
sever 

The redeemed of the Lord, who are with him 
forever. 


The land of the living! O fair, genial clime, 

Where unheard and unfelt are the tempests of 
time, 

Where dear ones are breathing the soft, fragrant 
air; 

O Lord of that land, may we safe enter there! 


er, 
DO ALL THAT YOU CAN. 


BY MKS. M. E. SANGSTER,. 


“I cannot do much,”’ said a little star, 

‘To make this dark world bright; 

My silvery beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night; 

Yet I am a part of God's great plan, 

And so | will do the best that I can.” 





‘What can be the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
“Of these few drops that | hold? | 
They will hardly bend the lily proud, 

If caught in her chalice of gold; 
But I, too, am part of God's great p'an, 
So my treasures I'll give as well as I can.”’ 


A child went merrily forth to play, 

But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 

Through the happy golden head— 
‘‘Mother said: ‘Darling, do all that you can, 
For you are a part of God's great plan.’ ”’ 


She knew no more than the twinkling star, 
Or the cloud with its rain-cup full, 
How, why, or for what all strange things are— 
She was only a child at school. 
But she thought, ‘*’Tis a part of God's great plan 
That even I should do al! that | can.”’ 


So she helped another child along 
When the way was rough to his feet, 
And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought wondrous sweet; 
And her father—a weary, toil-worn man— | 
Said, ‘I, too, will do the best that I can.”’ 


THE EPISODE OF “EM.” 


BY HELEN 8S. CLARK. 

A warm, humid day in April was at its 
close. Nearly all the windows in the 10th 
ward were pushed wide open, that the in- 
mates of the tenement-houses might have 
the benefit of any chance movement of the 
out-of-door atmosphere. Women with | 
babies in their arms sat on the doorsteps, | 
and the men lounged about the street at | | 
the entrances to the shops. The air was | 
rank with the vapors of neglected streets, 
but it was preferable to that of the over- 
crowded rooms. Within one of the pas- 
sages a young girl leaned against the 
doorway. Her figure had a certain slim 
prettiness, and her face the flower-like 
charm that is strangely appealing among 
sordid surroundings. 

‘*I’spose mother’l! be waiting for me,” 
she muttered to herself; and then she 
sighed and looked up and down the street, 
where the scant, late sunlight filtered 
down through the smoke-thickened air. 
A young man dressed in workmen’s 
clothes of the poorer sort walked down | 
the street with an alert bearing that 
showed neither the fatigue nor the dis- 
couragement of the ordinary workman. 
There was a squareness of his lower jaw 
that gave his face a heaviness in repose, 
but it lightened when he canght sight of 
the girl who still lingered in the doorway. 

“Evenin’, Em.” 

*“Evenin’, Jake.” 


| wish he’d stop,” 


| **What makes you so late to-night?” 


“I say, Em, where’ve you ease your- | PP 


| self lately ?” 


‘*Nowheres in particular.” 

The young man looked at her keenly. 
| It did not escape his observation that the 
girl had made some additions to her work- 
ing dress. ‘There was a flowered hand- 
kerchief tucked in her belt, and a string | 
of imitation gold beads around her throat. 

‘*Em,” he said shortly, ‘it aint true, is 
it, that you’re going with the boss? I 
heard ’em talking about it at the shop, 
but I wouldn’t believe it.” | 

“Why shouldn’t it be true?” she re- | 
torted, resenting his disapproval. “I'd 
like to know if you think how you're the | 
only one has ever paid me any attention?” | 

“Of course I don’t think that, Em; but | 
that Sanders ’s a bad un, and he don’ t 


| 
} 


| mean no good by yer, I’ll be bound.” | 


‘What business is it of yours, Jake 
Horn, what he means and what he don't | 
mean?’ she said, angrily. 

“Em,” said Jake, coaxingly, ‘‘give up 
Sanders and marry me. I’ve always liked 
ye, Em, and I'd be good to ye.” 

‘+ tell you I’m tired of this work, work, 
work, and no fun,” she cried, passionately, 
‘I’m pretty enough to be a lady, and I'd 
be one if I only had clothes and things.” 

He put his hand on her wrist. ‘I've a 
little bit of money laid up, and there’s my 
invention, and by and by I could buy you 
riggin’.” 

She twitched her arm away from him. 
**Look a-there, Jake Horn, what you've 
done!” She held up her arm pettishly, 
showing the red mark of his finger print 
on her arm. 

‘I’m sorry, Em; I didn’t mean to hurt 
ye, but ye hadn’t ought to speak so.” 
Jake’s experience of life had not taught 
him how to deal with a capricious woman, 
and he would have pleaded his cause fur- 
ther if Em had not turned unceremoni- 
ously away from him and fled up the dark 
stairway, leaving him, smarting under 
the rebuff, to walk on toward his own 
tenement. 

Em stopped on the fourth floor to catch 
her breath, and then threw open the door 
of her mother’s kitchen. Two or three 
children were quarreling in one corner 
over the possession of a bit of colored 
glass; the mother sat in the middle of the 
untidy room holding a child who was cry- 
ing dismally. Em’s expression changed 
to sullenness. It was the same old story 
of dirt, noise and squalor that greeted her 
every day. She had not been educated to 
any sense of personal responsibility, and 
it had not occurred to her that she could 
better the condition of things. 

“That young one’s always crying. I 
she said. 
said the mother. 








‘*He’s sick, Em,” 






“Oh, the boss kept me. Isn’t supper 


| ready # I want to go out.” 


‘*You're on the street too much; you'll 
come to no good.” 

‘*It’s precious little good I get at home,” 
retorted Em, flinging herself into the next 
room. 

Mrs. Buller sighed. She did not wish 
to irritate Em, whose wages eked out the | | 
family living. The dimes and half-dimes | 

of the father flowee more freely into the | 
till of the grog-shop next door than into | 


the household treasury, and of late Em | 


had spent nearly all her wages upon her- | 


self. 
There was a bed in the inner room (with | 


| not over-clean coverings) and a straw | 


mattress bulging out at one side; a wash- 
bow] and pitcher stood on an inverted dry | 
goods box,a zine-covered trunk, which | 


| served as wardrobe; and a few draggled | 


garmentshungfrom nails driven inthe side | 
of the wall. Em sat down on the side of the | 
| bed. She was so accustomed to the sight | 
of ugly poverty that it did not usually | 
make much impression upon her, but since | 
the overseer had begun to take notice of 
her pretty face, the squalid rooms had 
seemed unbearable to her. So quickly | 
does the possibility of something better | 
than present conditions breed discontent, | 
and to Em’s silly little brain ‘‘something 
better” assumed the form of fine clothes | 


| and idleness, and perhaps—but that was 


her wildest dream—the theatre every 
night. It is natural enough for youth to 
feel that the world is made for it, and it 
is perhaps an accident of birth whether 
one’s idea of ‘‘the world” be broad or nar- 
row. 

And how pretty Em was! Somewhere 
back in the girl’s ancestry there must 
have been generations of fair impulses 
and noble living to have made possible 
such lovely lines andcurves. She crossed 
the room and looked for a long time at 


herself in the cracked and dingy little | 


mirror. Then she carefully unfolded a 
small package that contained some coarse, 
broad lace, and pinned it in the neck of 
her working dress, her red lips parting in 
a smile of satisfaction. 

When she reeutered the kitchen her 
mother had drawn a chair to the table and 
was feeding the baby with pieces of 


bread dipped in stew. The children stood | 





up, paren of their share of the inci- Tenetaaies,- 3 He was the one one of 


dental meal with noisy gulps. 

Em filled herself a bow], and dragged a 
chair to the table. ‘‘Where’s he?” she 
asked. 

‘*He aint been home sence yesterday,” 
said the woman wearily; ‘‘I s’pose he’s 
drunk again.” 

‘*He’d ought to be took up.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and 


Em rose, pushing back her half-emptied 


bowl. 
A tall, strikingly dressed girl stood in 
the doorway. ‘Mother, this is my friend, 


| Lizzie Silick, that you’ve heard me tell 
| of.” 


‘*Pleased to see you, I’m sure,” said 
Em’s mother; ‘set down, won't you? 
Jimmie, brush a chair for the lady.” 

“I'd as lief stand,” said Em’s friend, 
looking around the untidy room, and not- 
ing in her shrewd glance the furniture 


| heaped with odds and ends of wearing 


apparel and household gear. 

Em came out soon, with a Jittle turban 
crowded down over her bang. Mrs. 
Buller did not say any more. She felt 
vaguely that Em’s friend was not as quiet 
a girl as she liked for Em’s associate, but 
she did not feel physical vitality enough 
for a very active opinion on any subject. 

‘Don’t you be gone long,” she called 
down the stairs. 

“Ill bring her back safe enough—and 
don’t you worry,” answered Lizzie’s voice 
from the landing. 

**You’d look awful nice, if you only had 
earrings,” she observed good-naturedly 
to Em, as they reached the street. 

‘“*T wish I had,” said Em. She admired 
with all her heart the dazzling append- 
ages dangling in her companion’s ears. 

‘*Well, never mind,that lace is beautiful. 
They say the shop’s going to shut down 
—did you know it?” 

“No,” said Em, catching her breath; ‘‘1 
don't b’leeve it!” 

**[t’s true, though ; the firm’s on its last 
legs, and we'll have to run like rats for 
new places when it goes under.”’ 

Em was silent. She knew something 
of the fierce struggle for work when myri- 
ads of the unemployed are pressing into 
the field of labor, glad to sell themselves 
for their keep to any bidder. 

**Oh, the boss will look out for you fast 
enough,” said Lizzie, with a meaning 
laugh. 

‘*f don’t know what you say that for,” 
said Em, with a conscious little laugh. 

“Good evening, ladies; are you going 
anywhere in particular?” said a courte- 
ous voice behind them. 

‘Oh, Mr. Sanders, how you frightened 
us!” said Lizzie. 

**Believe me, I would not have done 
that for worlds,’ said the man with a 
bold glance. “If you are just out to see 
the sights, perhaps you will allow me to 
accompany you; it is such a pleasant 
evening,” he said, politely. 

Em left the answer to Lizzie. The 
loftiness of his manner and his gorgeous 
apparel made her feel shy, but Lizzie 
bridled and looked away,apparently quite 
unawed by the presence of this superior 
being. 

When they had strolled up and down a 
while, Sanders professed himself thirsty 
and invited them to take a glass of soda 
with him in a neighboring saloon. Em 
| hung back a little. There were not many 
points in her short code of conventional- 
ity, but she had never been in a saloon. 

‘Don’t be a fool,” whispered Lizzie. 
Em let herself be persuaded to go in. 

They sat down at a little square table. 
There was a great deal of talking and 
| laughing and the clinking of glasses in 
| the room. After the soda, Mr. Sanders 
called for wine. A single glass of the 
heady liquor was too much for Em, and 
she talked and laughed excitedly; then, 
to Lizzie’s surprise, in the midst of the 
| applause of the men she began to sing in 
an unsteady voice. 

‘Brava! go it again!’ shouted the 
men, and Em went on singing—where had 
she learned it?—the sweet old song of 
Annie Laurie. Very long had the burden 
of sin lain on Lizzie’s heart, but some- 
thing in Em’s quavering voice touched 
the forgotten sense of innocence that 
never quite dies in any woman’ssoul. A 
hot shame rushed over her. 

‘Come, Em,” she said, pushing back 
her chair, ‘‘we’ll go now.” 

‘‘Not so fast,”’ said Sanders. ‘‘She came 
with me, and sbe will not go till I'm 
ready.” 

Lizzie saw by his face that he would not 
easily relinquish the hold he had gained. 
She stood up. “I'll go alone, then!” 

Sanders was glad to have her out of the 


| way, and offered no opposition. 


If she could save Em, she resolved she 
would be ‘‘good” herself in the future. 
A crude idea, crudely formulated, but 
who shall say how much of true aspira- 
tion lay within it? 

She sped down Ludlow Street to Hous- 
ton, and up the stairs of the tenement- 
house where Jake Horn lived with his 








her acquaintattce whom she could trust, 
and what if he were not athome? Some- 
thing very like a prayer rose to her lips. 

There was a glimmer visible under the 
crack of the door and a stir within. Jake 
Horn, with a lamp in his hand came to 
the door. He held the lamp high, and the 
light pierced the dark hall. Lizzie, her 
hair streaming and her dress disordered, 
leaned breathlessly against the lintel. 
She could not speak for a moment. 

‘What brings ye here?” asked Jake, 
suspiciously. Lizzie looked within. The 
tiny room was scrupulously clean, and by 
the fire an old woman sat knitting, her 
high German cap nodding over her work. 
On the table was an open book and some 
tools with which the young machinist 
had been occupied. 

lizzie motioned toward the old woman 
and hesitated. “It’s the gran'mother— 
she’s deaf—say on,’’ said Jake, impatient- 
ly. He disliked the little that he knew of 
Lizzie, and he did not wish to prolong the 
interview. 

But his impatience was _ short-lived. 
‘* Why didn’t you say so before?” he said. 
He seized his cap from a peg before she 
had half finished. Lizzie could hardly 
keep up with his long strides, and ran 
breathless by his side. They reached at 
length the little grog-shop, on the window 
of which one might read, in tarnished gilt 
letters, the euphemistic words, *‘ Ladies’ 
and gents’ lunch.” 

They were not too soon, for Em and 
Sanders were just coming out of the 
door. Loud laughter from within fol- 
lowed them. Sanders had passed his arm 
through Em’s to steady her. Jake would 
have struck the man down on the spot, 
but he wished to get Em away quietly 
without a disturbance. 

‘I'm waiting for ye, Em,” he said, 
forcing himself to speak quietly, in spite 
of the rage that was bursting in his 
throat. 

Em heard her name as if it were called 
to her from a distance, but her poor dizzy 
brain recognized the tone of authority. 
She drew her breath shudderingly. 

** Yes, yes, I’m comin’,” she answered 
in a thick voice. 

**You needn’t think you'll throw me 
over this way,” said Sanders, keeping his 
hold upon her arm, but Jake faced him 
fiercely. 

*-You scoundrel,” he said, between his 
set teeth, ‘‘you let this girl alone, or I’ll 
sinash every bone in your body.” 

There was fire in Jake's eyes that boded 
ill to Sanders if it came to an encounter. 
But Sanders could afford to bide his time. 

‘All right, I'll let her go, since you 
have a prior claim,” he said, with an evil 
laugh. 

Lizzie drew Jake by the arm, and sup- 
porting Em between them they walked 
down the street. 

‘‘What shall we do with her?” said Jake 
in perplexity. ‘She can’t go home like 
this. Her father would beat her.” 

Lizzie colored. ‘‘I'd take her home with 
me, excepting I aint got much reputation 
around here.” 

‘No, she can’t go home with you.” 
Poor Lizzie! The blasting influence of 
sin was made very clear to her by Jake’s 
tone. 

Em was quiet, and the other two had 
no disposition to talk. They walked up 
and down the streets that were least fre- 
quented for half an hour or so, and then 
Lizzie pronounced Em fit to pass muster, 
and they went with her to the door of her 
mother’s tenement, listening a moment in 
the darkness outside to make sure that 
Em was all right. There was no sound 
except the stertorous breathing of the 
sleeping inmates, and they crept down 
and into the street without exchanging a 
word. 

The electric lights still flared, and the 
number of people on the streets was not 
perceptibly diminished, for the life of the 
Bowery region is at night—life at its most 
restless, most garish and depressed. Here 








shame flaunts itself, and wretchedness | 


hides behind the 
gayety. The sensational signs of theatres 


are seen, promising attractions that have | 


no existence, the gaudy finery in the 
cheap shop windows, the hundred devices 
to catch the eyes and the money of the men 
and women who swarm out on the Bow- 
ery, snatching at any semblance of pleas- 
ure that promises relief from the dreary 
monotony of their lives. Jake was no 
philosopher of human life, and the strange 
kaleidoscope was much too familiar to 
him, but to-night it excited profound 
emotions; a sense of world misery op- 
pressed him as the sense of personal sin 
had overcome Lizzie a little while before. 

The next day Em woke up feeling 
rather the worse for the night before. 
Her father had gone out early, and she 
met her mother’s reproaches for staying 
out so late with sullenness. She slipped 
out of the house bolding her head high; 
she was angry with Jake for interfering | 
with her. She would show him that she | 


thinnest masks of | 





could take care of herself without any 
thanks tohim. She took her place in the 
shop, ashamed and insolent. The over- 
seer was late, and in a notably bad tem- 
per when he came in. He spoke sharply 
to several of the girls, and then sauntered 
to the end of the long room where Em 
was, and bent over under pretext of exam- 
ining her work. ‘You left me finely in 
the lurch last night.” 

Em bent her head lower, a hot flush 
surging over her neck and face. 

**Do you see that?” he said in her ear, 
drawing a box from his pocket, and flash- 
ing a ring at her. 

“Oh, my!” gasped Em. “‘it’s a di’mond, 
aint it?” 

Sanders 
smile. 

“Do you want it, Em?” 

She made an angry movement and drew 
back her hand. ‘Nu, I don’t,” she said, 
turning away her head. 

**Afraid that Jake Horn will see it?” 

“No, Laint.”’ Em blazed into resentment 
at the mention of Jake’s name. ‘Give it 
here—I’ll take it.” 

Work shut down without warning that 
day, and 250 men and girls were thrown 
out of employment. Slender enough 
were the resources of most of them, but 
what had the company to do with that? 
There had been an over-production, and 
the goods were a glut in the market, and 
that was all there was about it. [t would 
not have bettered affairs to have taken the 
employeesintotheirconfidence. Lizziewas 
not in the shop, but Em met her on the 
street, and Lizzie was passing her with- 
out recognition. Em reached out a de- 
taining hand. 

‘Liz, I say, what’s up?” 

‘*Nothin’ aint up, but it won’t do you 
no good to be seen with me.” 

“What you going to do for work?” 

“*T don’t know, get along some way.’’ 
**Liz, I say, I’m going to leave home.” 
**What for?” 

‘*T—don’t know,” faltered Em. 
‘*Where’s Jake?” asked Lizzie sharply. 
‘*He don’t care nothin’ for me, an’ I 


nodded with a tantalizing 


don’t care nothin’ for myself. Take me 
home with you, Liz.” 
Em was pinched and pale. The older 


girl looked down at her through the gath- 
ering darkness. 

‘*T say, Em, don’t let yourself go like 
this,” she said, compassionately, ‘‘and 
Em, the sooner you quit keepin’ company 
with Sanders the better.” 

‘*You’ve grown mighty particular all of 
a sudden,” said Em, the hard lines settling 
about her mouth. 

‘*Em, I’ll tell you honest, I didn’t care 
before, but I do now. I don’t want you to 
be like me. It’s hell, Em.” 

‘*Mr. Sanders means well by me, and he 
says I'm pretty and he'll make a lady of 
me.” 

**You poor little fool, you,” cried Lizzie. 
‘*He’s a swell, he is, and he'll throw you 
over like an old rag in less’n a month.” 

**T don’t believe it,’ said Em, stubborn- 
ly. 


“It’s true though. See here, Em. I'll 





Ls more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~? and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
, sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It its 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked a suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
3%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1; six for 85. Prepared only 
byC I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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tell you something if you won’t believe it 
any other way, and I can prove it, too.” 

She stooped and whispered something. 
Em drew back. She began to cry softly. 
‘* Phere aint nothin’ in the world for me, 
an yhow.” 

‘*Promise that you won’t have any more 
to do with him.” 

En was silent. 

‘Promise,’ urged Lizzie, holding her 
by the arm; ‘I won’t let you go till you 
do.” 

**Well, [ promise then, but I don’t care 
what becomes of me, anyhow.” 

**Yes, you do,” affirmed Lizzie stoutly. 


‘vou care, und I care, and Jake cares; | 


now you brace up a bit, an’ everything’! 
be all right for you.” 

‘**You’re awful good to me, Liz,’’ said 
Em, wondering at the change in her com- 
panion. 

**No, I aint good neither, an’ I must be 
goin’ on now; an’ Em, | say,” she said, 
wistfully turning back, ‘‘when you an’ 
Jake are happy together, I wish you’d 
kind of think of me—just oncein a while, 
you know.” 

But it seemed as if happiness was never 
farther away from Em than now. 

When she turned down Ludlow Street 
there was a crowd in front of the tene- 
ment where she lived, and she involunta- 
rily quickened her steps. Some one 
knew her and made way for her. There 
was a commotion in the hall ways and 
confusion and terror in her mother’s kitch- 
en. Her mother was wringing her hands 
helplessly. 

‘*What is it?” asked Em, faintly. 

‘*Your father, he’s dead.” answered one 
of the men who had pressed into the room ; 
‘* truck ran over him.” 

The people went away after a while, 
and the family sat together by the light 
of a dingy kerosene lamp. In another 
part of the room lay the husband and 
father, a red blanket thrown over him. 
There was little of loss in his death to the 
wife and children, for he was nearly al- 
ways drunk and brutal, but they were 
awed and quiet, and they spoke softly of 
him, prescient, perhaps, in some sense, 
that the spark of life which to them had 
gone out in darkness might somewhere be 
kindled into vital flame. 

Em and her mother united more after 
this in the common object of keeping the 
family together. Jimmie, the oldest boy, 
got work and seemed likely to be a steady 
lad. They moved after the father’s burial 
into another tenement, where the rent 
was lower, and thus it happened that Jake 
lost sight of Em, for so unstable are the 
conditions of the tenement house popula- 
tion that a family can disappear as com- 
pletely from the knowledge of its former 
social environment as if wiped out of ex- 
istence, and all the time, perhaps, living 
in the next block. 

But Em thought every day of Jake. At 
the bottom of her foolish, sorrowful little 
heart she loved him dearly, and for his 
sake she tried to be brave. 
many a pang to think that he might never 
know of it. Lizzie also seemed to have 
disappeared. She thought that Lizzie 
would have helped her. 

One day she was carrying home a great 
bundle of work from the sweaters, and 
she met Sanders. A girl who had worked 
next her in the shop was hanging on his 
arm, and they were talking gayly. Beauty 
is not an enduring quality in girls of her 
class, and Em looked worn and thin. 

‘* Threw her off, did you?’ she heard 
the girl say with a laugh, as they passed 
her. 

‘* Well, I aint sorry,” Em said to her- 
self, but nevertheless everything was 
very desolate to her. She was tired and 
a little hungry, and she staggered under 
the load of work. Then something swam 
before her eyes. Was that Jake coming 
toward her? 


It cost her | 


silent for a moment. 

It was Em who spoke first. 
God must be awful good,” she said, * I 
hope he’ll be good to Lizzie, too.” 

‘*We’ll be good to her if God aint,” an- 
| swered Jake. They had reached the ten- 





| ement where Em had lived, and stood a | 


| little while hand in hand in the doorway, 
forgetful of the straining world, of the 
| labor to which they both belonged; and 
| the earth, bearing its time old burden of 
joy and pathos, swung a little farther on 
its way through space.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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POINTS FROM THE PRESS. 


The N. Y. /ndependent welcomes Michi- 
gan ‘into the front line of States which 
have granted municipal suffrage to 
women.” 


marks in reference to the Michigan mu- 
nicipal suffrage law : 

The Old Bay State must hurry up or it 
will be at the end of the procession. 


The woman suffrage movement is new 
in our State, and it may take some time 
to carry it through to victory. But at 
the bottom of it is a question of equal 
rights, and the final outcome ofa struggle 
in which they are involved cannot be 
doubtful.— Minneapolis (Minn.) North. 

The 10th of May will be remembered 
asa great day for the women of Texas. 
On that day, at Dallas, sprung into 
active existence and organized form the 
Texas Equal Suffrage Association and 
the Texas Woman’s Press Association. 
The first named will battle for the right 
to vote, the second will compel attention 
from the voters. With the pen and bal- 
lot in hand, the women of Texas would 
be in the front rank of industrial and po- 
litical reform.— Texas Advance. 

The Kansas Enterprise Journal think 
that recent elections ‘demonstrated very 
clearly that the women of that State 
know more about politics than the men 
have ever given them credit for.” 

Law is law, and must be respected 
always, but there’s a deal of human 
nature in the popular sympathy freely 
expressed over the bridge with Mrs. 
Helene Schmidt in her frantic fight for 
her 4-year-old girl. The average human 
heart looks on the kidnapping of a baby 
girl by the mother who bore it as a very 
natural offence, even if the court is there- 
by brought into contempt. The law 
concerning the custody of children needs 
revision, we think, in the direction of a 
broader recognition of the great eternal 
force of mother-love.—N. Y. Recorder. 


The most wonderful and suggestive 


“TI guess 


} 


The Warren (Mass.) Herald sagely re- | 


| 





study at the World’s Fair is not the work 
of the male brain and hand, but of the 
feminine. The lesson that it teaches is 

that the coming man is woman. In fact, | 





arrived. The new era is not about to |! 
| dawn for her ; she has already inaugurated | 


| it for herself. She has proved her equality | 


| of capacity in nearly every direction; all 
| she has asks now is equality of opportun- 
ity and equality of reward. She can 
obtain both of the latter in time by her 
own efforts, but she ought not to be com- | 
pelled to wait for what she is entitled to | 
at once. True, woman's rights are ex- 
emplified at the Fair—the right to work 
in every field for which she may be quali- 
fied on an equality with the male sex. 
Judged by the progress which the Colum- 
bian Exposition shows that she has made 
within the last few decades, man will have 
to look to his laurels at the next interna- 
tional exhibition that may be held in this | 
country. —Baltimore Sun. 
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HUSBANDS WITHOUT WIVES. 





She wondered if he would speak to her, 
and she thought she should die if he did | 
not. She stopped in the street, her breath 
coming hard and fast with excitement. | 

‘‘Why, Em! is it really you?” he said | 
with a glad light in his eyes, “I have | 
hunted everywhere for you, Em!” 

He took her bundle of work without | 
minding her weak-voiced protests. A sud- 
den panic seized Em at the memory of 
when she had last seen him — but she felt 
that she must speak and have it over with. | 

‘*T—I want to thank you for your bein’ 
so good to me that—that night,” she said, 
catching her breath painfully between the 
words. 

It was over now, and he would at least | 
know that she was grateful. 

“Don’t think of it, Em,” said Jake, 
cheerily ; ‘* I want you to forget it all and 
marry me. You wouldn’t answer me the 
last time, you know, Em, and I am not 
goin’ to be put off so easy this time. 
Don’t you think you can love me a little, 
Em?” he asked with an anxious tremor in | 
his voice, for Em was very silent. 

“Oh, Jake, ’taint that, it’s that I aint | 
good enough.” 

“It’s I that aint good enough, dear,” | 


| the servants. 


“I write of leaving men of families 
alone in closed homes during the heated 
term, because I had the results of it | 
brought home to me directly and sadly 
last summer,” writes Edward W. Bok, in 
an article on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the summer outing, in the 
June Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Four of my friends, during the terrible 
heat of last July, died in homes where 
every convenience was possible, but from | 
which women were absent. With their 
families scattered in the country these 
men were forced to remain in the city. 
In each case the thousand and one little 
attentions that a man’s home receives at 
the hands of women were neglected by 
Meals were irregularly 
served and more irregularly eaten ; rooms 
were ventilated just as the servants re- 
membered or forgot them. That terrible 
week of incessant heat, which we all re- 
member, came and exhausted these men. 
Dysentery and kindred summer ills are 
not far behind a man when he is run down 
by sleepless nights, harassed by business, 
living in a cheerless, dismantled, uncared- 
for home under torrid days and stifling 
nights. In one instance it was a young 
man in the flush of success, who came 
home one evening, only to die during the 
night, too weak even to ring for assist- 
ance. In another case a man of millions, 
with his family away at one of the fash- ' 


he said, softly. Em reached out her rough | ionable resorts, succumbed to the heat 
little hand to him, and they were both | 42d was found dead the following after- 


|}noon. In the other two cases the blow 
| came not so suddenly, but yet within a 
week. And in each instance the families 
| knew not that the mainsprings of their 
a were ill until they were dead. 
Perhaps the presence of mother, wife or 
daughter might not have stayed the hand 
of death, but who will deny the efficiency 
of womanly care in sickness? 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Journat Office, 
_or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vU. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Piea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

heney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


she is not merely coming; she has | Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


| B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 


| Pellew, 10 cents. 


Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





A BATTLE FOR BLOOD 


Is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla vigorously 
fights,and it is always victorious in expel- 
ling all the foul taints and giving the vital 
fluid the quality and and quantity of per- 
fect health. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
boils and all other troubles caused by im- 
pure blood. 

Hoop's PILts cure all liver ills. 25c. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price by C. I. 
Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


19, 1893. 
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sent 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
JSrom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where tt should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 








YJ i 4 
Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ana Blacksmiths. 


Gout Bic ran tne vending te Wty Eilses its oseotn waaay Te pa RSE pela 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’? which really 
"are also ‘cold-rolled’? and *‘clipped.”” 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on wn the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 








Please mention this paper. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


FOR 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
SEXES Hospitals and Dispensaries directly conneeted 


Equa | privileges for both sexes 


| Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, '93. A 4 years 
erences course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 1sth St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session genes October Ist; ending May, 1893 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo | 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studente 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 








and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, 
women and ch 
The Dector is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
: closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 
tice. | 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is atill 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls | 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


peeeetany diseases of 
Idren. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and | 
SPECIAL practice. | 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


| 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 

} 














The New England aency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a | 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 


‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 


| America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 


| dressing is flexibility of voice— 
| No prima donna ever sang with 
| uncomfortable 


and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements | 
| where to buy it, write to the 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles 
Liver-Moles, 
| Sunb 
| the skin to its = freshness, ro- 
| ducing a clear and 
| Superior toall face 
| fectly harmless. 


side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
Ss 


corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 


George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 











mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


| G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


Precriinwe 


| Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 





Cora Bacon Foster. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


Pimples, 
Biackheads, 
urn and Tan, and restores 


ealthy complexion. 
reparations & per- 
t all druggists or 





i 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woo en 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black silk. 
An invaluable article in oz 
h hold Be ded an 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
yh y alers and Grocers 
nae Bottle by Mati, Be. 

F. 2 JORD, Agent, 
est Roxbury. Mane 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, smal! house, and 





| large, unfinished barn The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer poasding-bewse, private 

residence 

half a mile from two railroad stations, and 

hour, by rail, from Boston. Address rs. Sasan 

T. Converse, % Sherman Place, Wob 

| premises, or H. 


or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half 


an 
urn, on the 
B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate agent who first 


introduc.s 4 buyer, a commission of L. per cent, in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party int 


uced. 


‘SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
ELLA HUTCHING STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H tton Exch 
Chamber of Commerce, 


and © 


and 





Real Estate Exch celal Club. 





Woman Suffrage Tra Cts. | Endorsed by the tending ae and Business Firms of 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty | 


be obtained without cost by addressing | different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 


A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 


City and Suburban .’roperty, 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


Ranch and Timber 
Investments 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Coming back to town for a few days 
before going to, the seaside, I find that 
the papers and chats with friends alike 
bear testimony to the charitable devotion 
of many good women of this city. While 
thousands of the daughters of New York 
are enjoying vacation rest on mountain 
side or by the ocean, there are others 
who voluntarily spend a large portion of 
the hot summer within the limits of the 
city for the sake of those less fortunate 
than they. Many different associations 
are engaged in arranging ‘‘fresh air’’ ex- 
cursions. Lately I was on a car which 
was filled with young girls gathered by 4 
church on the West Side. They ranged | 
in age from ten to fifteen, and were to 
spend two happy weeks in the country. 
Three parties of twenty-five each, alter- 
nately girls and boys, were thus sent 
out to gain strength and vigor. Two 
ladies were in charge of this excursion; 
they were members of the Association 
that was devoting its energies to this 
good work. 

Mention has been made heretofore of | 
the “Little Mothers,” an organization | 
having for its object the relief of the tiny 
girls who spend most of their time in car- 
ing for the babies of the family. Mrs. 
Alma Calder Johnston, president of the 
Board of Managers, has been the prime 
power in this charity, ably seconded by 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. Childs and 
others. The object of this association is to 
send these little mothers on excursions, 
during which for one day they shall be 
relieved of the care of their baby charges. 
Twice a week a steamer takes a crowd of 
children to a point on the Sound where 
they spend many happy hours under the 
trees, enjoying a sea bath, and are served 
with two ample meals. These are only 
two of many benevolent societies with 
similar purposes. 

To-morrow will be Woman’s Day at 
Cassadaga. The speakers are to be Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell and Hon. O. P. Kellogg. Excur- 
sion rates are arranged on all trains, and 
a great crowd is expected. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44ih St., Aug. 15, 1893. 


RACE QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 








On Wednesday, Aug. 10, at the session 
on Jurisprudence, Mrz. Henry Wade 
Rogers welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the woman’s committee. She said if 
they were not all willing to give them- 
selves as well as their money in taxes and 
their votes, they might as well despair of 
reform in the city government. 

On the same morning an historic scene 
was enacted in the Hall of Columbus at 
the Universal Suffrage Congress. Prof. 
Stephen B. Weeks, of Trinity College, 
North Carolina, read a paper on ‘Race 
Suffrage in the South,” which, consider- | 
ing its source and authority, was perhaps 
the most notable utterance of recent years 
on the question of negro suffrage. Mr. 
Weeks represents the ultra-Southern view 
of the question, and in a long address he 
recited the history of suffrage from early 
colonial days down to the present time, 
gave expression to that view, and de- 
fended it. He concluded his address by 
saying that, in his opinion, negro suffrage 
was a failure and destined to remain a 
failure. 


Negro suffrage is destined to remain a failure, 
because with the white man the ballot is only a 
convenient substitute for the bullet. With the 
negro it is not. He is not by nature a fighter. 
The Anglo-Saxon is not a man who submits to 
domination. He is not ruled, but rules. And 
so it will be in the South. The white man must 
and will rule. He seeks to secure his rule by 
fair means. But rule he will. 


All this Mr. Weeks virtually defended 
because by divine right white men were 
to ruletheearth. Frederick Douglass sat 
upon the platform. As Prof. Weeks read 
his address and pointed out the present 
and ultimate degradation of the negro, 
the old man’s eyes flamed, and when, at 


| us jand in intelligence overwhelm us.” ‘Go 


home, my good friends of the South, and tell 
your friends that honesty is the best policy. The 
time may come when you will want us there. If 
ever a foreign foe should attempt to strike duwn 
your liberties then you will want the black 
map.” 


The large audience was no less affected 
than Mr. Douglass himself, and as he 
spoke of the past, of the achievements of 
the negro, of his trials, sorrows, and all 
the obstacles of prejudice and bigotry 
which he had been obliged to overcome, 
men and women throughout the audience 
were affected to tears, and cheered the 
‘old man eloquent” to the echo. 

S. L. Williams, a negro noone | of 
Chicago, followed Mr. Douglass, with a 
paper on the proposed repeal of the fif- 
teenth amendnrent. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


The Boston Christian Leader remarks: 


In the financial strength they have 
given to the colleges of Massachusetts, 
the women have made a noble record. 
Their contributions amount to $2,428,078. 
It is extremely selfish to lock up the best 
facilities for knowledge from female 
minds, and heap them onthe men. The 
women have been generous with their 
money ; let the colleges be generous with 
their instruction. God has no favorites 
among His rational creatures. He is an 
impartial Being. And so He evenly di- 
vides the gifts of brain-power between 
His sons and daughters. Let Minerva’s 
classic halls be freely opened to Minerva’s 
daughters. 


Denver, Col., is to have a new Manual 
Training School in which there has been 
arranged a special course for girls. It is 
planned to teach the girls light carpen- 
try and the care and use of tools, also to 
give them instruction in sewing, drafting, 
pattern-making, cutting and fitting gar- 
ments, preparing and cooking food, care 


of the sick, studies of the properties and | 


values of different articles of food. 


Before the meeting of Educational Con- | 


gresses at Chicago adjourned, this resolu- 
tion was passed : 

Whereas, educational experience has proved 
the pre-eminent fitness of women for the work of 
education, both as teacher and supervisor, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, By the members of the World’s Edu- 
cational Congress here assembled, that we hail 
the growing tendency on the part of the people 
and public officers to assign to woman a share 
in the administration of schools as the harbinger 
of more efficient work in the schools of the land. 

“The American Temperance Univer- 
sity’ is to be opened in September at 
Harriman, Tenn. Rev. Dr. John Spence, 
late of Grant University, Tenn., has been 
appointed “chancellor, a full corps of 
teachers will be selected, and the standard 
will be good. This will be the first college 
in America in which prohibition will be 
made a prominent study. 


—o- 


WYOMING STATE SENATORS FOR WOMAN | 


SUFFRAGE. 


Senator F. W. Mondell, of Newcastle, 
Republican, president of the Senate, says: 


I most certainly should have voted for 
the resolution. The enfranchisement of 
women has been a source of much good, 
and has in every way been beneficial. 
None of the usual fears have been real- 
ized. The women of Wyoming are en- 
titled to great credit for their sensible 
and modest course jn politics. With 
scarce an exception they have by their 
intelligent and sensible action won to 
their cause the most pronounced enemies 
of universal suffrage among us. 


Senator W. H. Holliday, Democrat, of 
Laramie, says: 


I have been in favor of woman suffrage 
from the time that I first noticed the 

ractical effect of such suffrage in 1872. 
No class of persons in any country, to 
whom the great privilege of the elective 
franchise has been extended, has appre- 
ciated more fully the responsibility im- 


posed on them than have the women voters | 


of Wyoming. No class has ever used the 
ballot more intelligently in such a short 
time. Suffrage has secured to women in 


erty rights that justice demands. It has 
elevated the tone of political conventions, 
and has made the polls as decent a place 
for men and women to assemble as the 
average assemblages of men and women 
elsewhere at other places in other States. 





the conclusion of his address, Mr. Weeks 
took his seat, and the chairman called 
upon Mr. Douglass to speak, the old man 
seemed like a lion roused from sleep. His 
seventy-seven years had been forgotten, 
and he strode the stage as he did thirty 
years ago, when he pleaded so eloquently 
for the emancipation of his race. He 
characterized Prof. Weeks’ paper as a 


cool, deliberate defence of the greatest | 


scheme of rascality ever attempted to be 
erpetrated upon the people. In scathing 
anguage he called attention to the vari- 
ous points made by Mr. Weeks. He said: 

1 have noticed that whenever a thing is too 
brutal, too low, to be human it is called divine. 
Prof. Weeks tells us that the rule of the white 
man is by divine right, and describes the meth- 
ods by which that divine right is to be main- 
tained. Hesaysthe negro cannot fight. Cannot 
fight? The first blood spilled for the nation's 
liberty upon Bunker Hill was the blood of a col- 
ored man. The first blood spilled upon the 
streets of Boston in revolutionary days was the 
blood of a colored man. And when disaster 
seemed inevitable, and when the North was dis- 
couraged and disheartened and Abraham Lincoln 
sent forth his call for help to the colored men, 
they came to him full 200,000 strong. Ne- 


groes are thought all right so long as they are | 


tatterdemalions. It is only when they aspire to 
be gentlemen they are considered offensive up- 
starts. ‘‘The negro never has ruled, and he 
never will rule, for in numbers you will outvote 


Senator Fenimore Chatterton, Republi- 
| can, of Rawlins, says: 

| Our elections are orderly and quiet, 
|} and free from corruption, and we have 
| better men on both tickets, by reason of 
our wives, sisters and daughters taking 
| an interest in political affairs. A corrupt 
| man knows he cannot be elected. 

| Senator Joel J. Hurt, Democrat, of Cas- 
| per, says: 

I have seen the working of woman suf- 
| frage ever since the Territory was organ- 
ized, and will do anything I can to get 
| other States to adopt it. 

Senator Robert E. Fitch, Republican, 
| of Laramie, says: 

I doubt if there would have been one 
dissenting vote. I should have favored 
the resolution most heartily. 

Senator James Kime, Democrat, 
Miner’s Delight, says: 

| [should have voted for the resolution, 
| and nearly all would have done the same. 
Senator De Forrest Richards, Republi- 
| can, of Douglas, says: 

The resolution would certainly have 
passed, and, I think, by a unanimous vote. 


of 


| 


Wyoming the highest personal and prop- | 


] 








ERMINE GNA ING ASN NIA AIA AAI 


Each Spoonful has done 
its Perfect Work 


Is the verdict of every woman who has used 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER. Other baking 
powders soon deteriorate and lose their strength, 
owing to the use of interior ingredients, but 


Royal Baking Powder 


Is so carefully and accurately compounded from 
the purest materials that it retains its strength 
for any length of time, and the last spoonful in 
the can is as good as the first, which is not true 
of any other baking powder. 














There is no 
|in Wyoming opposed to woman suffrage, 
|and this after an experience of many 
years. 


Senator Robert Miller, Democrat, 
Cheyenne, says: 


The resolution is the expression of 
every voter in the State. Every man in 
the Senate would have voted for it. Over 
one hundred bills were lost by the ad- 
journment. 


Senator Samuel Merrill, Republican, of 
Cheyenne, says: 


The resolution would have passed the 
Senate without opposition. 


Senator Clarence C. Hamlin, Republi- 
can, of Rock Springs, says: 


Years of experience have taught us that 
woman suffrage is not only not tobe feared, 
| but that, on the contrary, its tendencies 
are most beneficial, and that it exercises 
a most salutary influence cn politics. I 
trust its universal adoption may not be 
long delayed. 


Senator John Ludvigsen, Republican, 
of Rock Springs, says: 


Woman suffrage is one of the noblest 
and grandest parts of our institutions. It 
is in strict accord with American prin- 
ciples of freedom. It encourages women 
to keep informed as to the needs of their 
country, and as to who are most eligible 
to positions of honor and trust. I trust 
that New York will show how well it 
keeps abreast of progress, by giving its 
| wise and beautiful women a part in the 
management of one of the grandest of the 
nations. In the twenty-five years I have 
lived in Wyoming I have never met a man 
who said that woman suffrage was not a 
good thing. 

The Senate consists of fifteen members, 
and above are the statements of all but 
four. 

The Governor's letter is as follows: 


I agree with the resolution passed by 
the House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature of Wyoming, advising the Legisla- 
ture of New York and other States to en- 
franchise their women. Our experience 
in the State for nearly twenty-five years 
is highly satisfactory in every + + Not 
one of the objections made in the 
has proved true, and great good has 
been done in many directions by the pos- 
session of the suffrage by our women. I 
cordially hope that New York and other 
States will soon follow our example. 

JOHN E. OSBORNE, 





of 











East | 


Governor of Wyoming. | 


ee 
COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts, grateful for 
the opening of Tufts College to women, 
has begun the work of raising ten thou- 
sand dollars. This money is to be held 
and managed by the Society, with the 
advice of the College Faculty, as a loan 
fund for girls who need assistance while 
pursuing their college course. As there 
are girls at Tufts College from other 
States than Massachusetts, this Society is 
sending a letter, to the friends of educa- 
tion everywhere asking for help in the 
creation of a permanent loan fund for the 
women's department. Gifts may be sent 
to the president, Jane L. Patterson, 84 
Maple Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

In addition to the forty fellowships now 
supported by the University of Chicago, 
there will be five others offered next year. 
Chicago ladies will give one in English 
and one in history, and a lady in Minne- 
apolis, one open only to students who 
have taken a doctor's degree. C. L. Hutch- 
inson will support one in Latin, and 
George Armour, Allison B. Armour and 
C.R. Crane will, for the next five years, 
give one in political economy. Each fel- 
lowship is worth $400. ‘‘The Student’s 
Fund Society for the University of Chic- 
ago” will provide a loan fund, scholar- 
ships, and other assistance for students 
better endowed with brains than with this 
| world’s goods. It is the hope of the 


| Society to put the best collegiate educa- 


tion obtainable within the reach of every 
boy or girl in the city who has the ambi- 
tion to try for it. 


According to the Conference Visitors’ 
report, Syracuse (N. Y.) University has 
had since its establishment, twenty-two 
years ago, a constant and solid progress 
in all its interests. Three colleges, of 
liberal arts, of fine arts, and of medicine, 
compose the University. The report em- 
phatically endorses co-education. It 
says: We are glad to observe the splen- 
did success of co-education in each of the 
three colleges ; and we are proud of hav- 
ing inaugurated in our own State this far- 
reaching and wise movement. Why 
should woman have anywhere advantages 
inferior to man’s? Besides the refining 
influence, co-education is proved to be in 
every way of greatest benefit and satis- 
faction to both sexes. 


er 
HOW TO SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Dr. Lucy W. Tuck, 2 Park Square, Boston, 
has just returned from a month’s visit to 
the World’s Fair, and to those whose lim- 
ited time and means will not permit so 
long a stay, she makes the following val- 
uable suggestions: 


To get the full benefit of the Fair it is 
necessary to know how. 

1. The first day, sqmepes with a well- 
studied official guide-book, take a general 
observation of the buildings and grounds, 
riding, walking or sailing as you please, 
and thus thoroughly familiarize yourself 
with the locality and the places you think 
will be of special interest to you. Then 
you will afterwards spend neither time 
or strength in needless travelling. 

2. Next of importance is regularity of 
eating and drinking. You will find 
plenty at reasonable prices. Partake in 
moderation of all kinds of meat, ice-water 
or iced food, especially during the heat of 
the day. Let your diet be nutritious, yet 
easily digested so that the stomach be not 
overtaxed, while the brain gets weary in 
sight-seeing. 

3. Make short days at first. Look at 
but one thing at a time, that you may the 
better memorize it, and-so interest your 
friends on your return and yourself in 
after years. 

4. Let no one hear you say six months 
after the fair closes:—‘*Well, I can re- 
member but two things, sailing on the 
Lagoon, and the large white buildings.” 





PARK THEATRE.—Notwithstanding sev- 
eral other amusement houses are open, 
the Park Theatre was again crowded last 
Monday evening. The ‘‘Golden Wedding” 
has had a wonderfully successful run, and 


| enters upon its 12th week. Some changes 


were made in the cast. In place of Miss 


| Florence Dunbar, who played so well the 


character of Robert, a wandering sailor 
lad, was seen Miss Ethel Ormonde, late 
of Russell’s Comedians. She was given a 
good reception and sang with a clear and 
sweet voice her many pleasing solos. An- 
other change was in the character of 
Philip Fairfield, assumed by Mr. Frank 
Landers, a comedian with a rich baritone 
voice. The principal feature of the per- 
formance was the addition of Mr. James 
F. Hoey, better known as “the young 
mule brother of ‘Old Hoss.’*’ Mr. Hoey’s 


| specialty is very similar to that of his 


brother in **A Parlor Match” and should 
be seen to be segues. Taken alto- 
gether, ‘‘The Golden Wedding,” as wit- 
nessed Monday evening, is sure to provea 
stronger drawing card this week. The 
next attraction at the Park will be Rice’s 
Fantastic Comic Opera, ‘*Venus,” written 
by C. A. Byrne and Louis Harrison, and 
music by Gustavo Kerker. 

-——_~—__— 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—‘'The 
Diamond Breaker,’’ a melodrama that 
made a great success throughout last sea- 


{ Son. is the attraction at the Bowdoin 


Square Theatre next week. It has been 
rewritten and many changes made for the 
coming production, which will be with an 
entire new scenic outfit. A quartz mill 
in full operation is one of the realistic 
eftects introduced. 

—_——_——_- 


Tue Washington express, via the New 
, York & New England railroad, leaves the 


It carries through Pullman sleepers and is 
due in Philadelphia at 7.45 A. M.. Balti- 
more 10.30 A. M. and Washington 11.20 
A-M. Tourists to the World’s Fair will 
find this train a handy one if they desire 
to stop off at the capital. 








SPECIAL NOTICEs. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


Chicago, Ill., 5551 Lexington Ave.—Kooms 
without meals in private residence, within ten min- 


utes walk of the Columbian Exposition. Conven- 
ient to cable cars and restaurants. References 
required, 





A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 











A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, @ 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encoura ing 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 





A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mase. 


Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKERACH, 
Welle-ley College, Wellesley, Mass, 














enoken, 
5415--5417 Cottage Grove Ave. 


(Within walking distance of the Exposition.) 





European hotel, built of iron, stone and brick, 
and practically tire-proof. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of the Fair. 

Five minutes by cable, or five to ten minutes walk 
to the several entrances tothe Fair. Accessible to 
clty by cable and elevated railroads, five cents fare. 
Five minutes by cable to Hyde Park Station, and 
ten minutes by street cars to Englewood Station, 

Steam heat, good rooms neatly and nicely fur- 
nished, and best of attendance. Bath roome on 
each floor. Fine café on European plan. 

A nice quiet place for families or select parties of 
ladies. 

lhe house is managed by Hon. 8S. C. Hayes and 
G. W. Burchard, Jr., the owners of the property, 
who are well known in the city, and who give the 


comfort of guests their personal attention. 
Rooms for one week or more can be secured at 
$1.00 per day and upwards by addressing as above. 
Reference to guests of the house, John B. Morri- 
son, Business Manager of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL; 
F.B. Wiley, Esq., of Boston Transcript; F. W. 
Dunton, of Hollis, Long Island, and others. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 








Reasons why you should be supplied with them. <A 


Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed, 


with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 


by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A’’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 


comfortable as one could wish. 
They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 


(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 


untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 
If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 
Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass, 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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Summer Street station daily at 7 P. M. Mi 
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